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THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF TRUTH 
A TEST OF TRUTH 


Amid the many and conflicting voices demanding allegiance 
and promising safety, the serious man sometimes wishes that 
truth might be attested by some unmistakable, but easily dis- 
cernible sign. How easy and simple the problems of life would 
become if we were but in a position to apply a laboratory test to 
the various solutions that offer themselves! How clear the path 
of duty must have seemed to those who heard the “thus saith the 
Lord” of the prophets! Surely then the will of God was easily 
accessible to his children! But after all, was it? We venture to 
think that for the mass of men the task of determining the content 
of truth has never been any more simple or easy than it is now. 


THE PROPHETS’ PRESENTATION OF TRUTH 


The prophets of Israel indeed seem to have been possessed of 
the conviction that they were the spokesmen of God. But they 
had no means of enforcing that conviction upon their hearers. 
The latter were confronted by exactly the same difficulty as the 
men of today in attempting to decide upon what was true. They 
had to reckon with the fact that the prophets did not always agree 
among themselves. The prophets of one age sometimes con- 
demned the teachings of those of an earlier age, as in the case of 
Hosea who denounced the revolution under Jehu which had 
received the indorsement of the prophets of Jehu’s own time. 
Contemporary prophets even did not always interpret the exist- 
ing situation alike, as in the case of Isaiah and Micah, one of whom 
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declared Jerusalem inviolable when Sennacherib’s army came 
against it, while the other predicted its complete destruction. 
Both were alike certain that they spoke the word of God. The 
so-called “false prophets” were ever present. Micaiah ben- 
Imlah, for example, was confronted by a body of four hundred 
prophets, equally certain with himself of the inspiration of Jehovah, 
who assured Ahab of victory in his contemplated campaign, while 
Micaiah could announce nothing but death and disaster. Jere- 
miah seeking to impress Judah with the futility of resistance to 
Babylon finds his efforts frustrated by other prophets like Hana- 
niah, who in a frenzy of patriotism and of loyalty to Jehovah fore- 
tell the complete overthrow of Babylon. Under such circumstances, 
what was the common man to do? 

That this difficulty was keenly felt, appears upon the face of 
the Old Testament record. Jeremiah in his conflict with Hananiah 
sought to furnish a test of prophetic truth by declaring that the 
content of true prophecy had always been announcements “of 
war and of calamity and of pestilence”; consequently, the word of 
a prophet bringing a message of peace should be believed oniy 
after his prophecy had been realized in fulfilment. That is to 
say, none were to be accepted as true representatives of the will 
of God who did not agree with Jeremiah. The Deuteronomist 
puts the question squarely and answers it frankly: “If thou say 
in thy heart, how can we know the word which Jehovah hath not 
spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the name of Jehovah, if 
the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which 
Jehovah hath not spoken” (Deut. 18:21f.). This means, of 
course, that when a prophet comes urging a certain course of 
action and making certain predictions in case his counsel is or is 
not followed, his hearers have no infallible means of knowing in 
advance whether or not his counsel is wise; they must act one 
way or the other and await the issue. Evidently the prophet 
was given no credentials attesting his authority. He had no 
means of compelling assent to his teachings. He could only state 
what he believed to be the truth and leave it to make its own 
impression and find for itself acceptance. His only passport to 
men’s hearts and minds was the strength and purity of his own 
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character and personality on the one hand and the inherent power 
of his message on the other. 


THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS 


The situation was in no essential particular different in the 
case of Jesus and the apostles. Jesus recognized this fact and 
insisted upon the ability of truth and righteousness to speak for 
themselves and upon their independence of all extraneous indorse- 
ment whatsoever. He felt that if the truth as he presented it did 
not win the assent of men, it was useless to attempt to compel 
assent by other means. Those who have turned a deaf ear to the 
teachings of the prophets will not be convinced by any sort of 
extraordinary attestation. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the 
dead.” Recognizing that the spirit of the age called for an exhi- 
bition of supernatural power on the part of one making such claims 
as himself, he said, “Why doth this generation seek a sign? Verily, 
I say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation”’ 
(Mark 8:12). He had such absolute confidence in the truth and 
power of his message that he did not hesitate at times virtually to 
repeal sections of the venerated Mosaic law and to substitute his 
own principles for them. The same assurance sounds forth in 
other sayings: “The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life’; ‘“‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.”’ With all this confidence, Jesus and 
his followers were as dependent upon the open-mindedness of those 
to whom they preached and upon the self-evidencing character of 
truth itself as is any modern minister. They presented the truth 
of God to the men of their day for acceptance or rejection, and the 
vast majority of those who heard it refused to accept it. They 
were entirely free to do with it as they would. No compulsion 
not inherent in truth itself was brought to bear upon them. 


TRUTH FOR ITS OWN SAKE 
So has it always been and so must it always be. Truth in any 
realm must be accepted for its own sake, or not at all. The opera- 
tion of any external forces or ulterior motives vitiates the whole 
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proceeding. Truth accepted primarily for any other reason than 
the consciousness that it is truth is discredited and insulted. 
Not only so, but the dignity and integrity of personality is insulted 
and violated by any external compulsion in this realm. It is 
man’s highest privilege to decide for himself what forces shall 
dominate his life. Few functions of the personality are as high 
as that whereby he discriminates between truth and error, between 
right and wrong. Herein he attains the full stature of the per- 
fect man. It would be criminal, if it were possible, to deprive any 
man of this right to the exercise of his highest powers. This aspect 
of the question of authority in things religious has not received the 
consideration it deserves. Authority has its part in the develop- 
ment of personality and that is an indispensable part. But for 
the full-grown spirit there can be no authority that is inconsistent 
with the fullest liberty of hospitality toward new truth. In the 
realm of truth there can be no slaves. ‘Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
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THE CANONIZATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological er Berkeley, Cal. 


It is the aim of this article to trace in its broader outlines the 
history of the Old Testament canon. What were the purposes and - 
influences that led the Jewish church to assemble portions of its 
inheritance of religious literature and at length to constitute them 
into a standard of religious thought ? What principle of selection 
was applied in separating sacred from ordinary books, and how did 
the process of canonization affect the religious life and thought of 
the nation? Whoever attempts to answer these questions must 
expect to encounter at the outset two obstacles, the one negative, 
the other positive. 

The mistaken belief that the Old Testament writings assumed 
their present form in the times of which they treat, and that the 
several books became authoritative immediately upon their appear- 
ance is in spite of much recent progress more widespread than is 
commonly supposed in critical circles. Modern biblical scholar- 
ship, it is true, has proved beyond a reasonable doubt the composite 
character of many Old Testament books. They are found to have 
a complex literary history during which they grew by compilation 
and redaction. Where, as in the case of the Pentateuch, the origins 
of the various literary strata are separated by the space of centuries, 
it is as impossible to believe in the original inviolable canonicity 
of the resulting product as in its collective Mosaic authorship. So 
long as compilers felt free to add, subtract, and modify, it can hardly 
have been esteemed canonical. In other words, the final act of 
canonization, if there was one, must have taken place after the 
final compilation and redaction. 

The critical conclusions of Old ‘Testun literary analysis are 
therefore an indispensable preliminary to an inquiry into the process 
by which the Hebrew Bible was standardized. They open a per- 
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spective across a long literary history and prove conclusively that 
the origin of Hebrew literature and the origin of the Hebrew canon 
were not coincident. Hence Ryle justly distinguishes ‘three 
stages under which we recognize the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in preparing for us the Revelation of the Word contained in the 
Old Testament.’ These stages are the formative, the redactional, 
and the selective. The critical knowledge and mental discipline 
presupposed by such an approach to the problem will always con- 
stitute to the popular mind a serious negative difficulty even where 
«modern biblical scholarship is given a welcome. 

But there is a positive difficulty of even more formidable char- 
acter. This consists in a total absence of direct evidence from 
reliable Jewish sources on the origin and history of the Old Testa- 
ment canon. In 1538 Elias Levita, a learned Jew, wrote his 
Massoreth hammassoreth wherein he set forth the view that Ezra 
and ‘‘the men of the great synagogue” united ‘the twenty-four 
books”’ of the Old Testament into one volume and divided them into 
the three parts known as the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings 
(Hagiographa). During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Christian scholars like Buxtorf, Hottinger, Leusden, and Carpzov 
adopted uncritically this view of Levita and gave it the stamp of 
orthodoxy in Christian circles. But there was no historical founda- 
tion for Levita’s assertion. It was a mixture of legendary Jewish 
tradition and mere conjecture. The traditional sources of infor- 
mation to which he had access are still accessible to us and enable 
us to discriminate between what he found and what he imagined. 

The leading Jewish references to the origin of the Hebrew canon, 
arranged in the order of antiquity, are the following: the preface to 
the Proverbs of Jesus ben-Sira, prefixed by the author’s grandson 
to his Greek translation, ca. 130 B.c.; an obviously spurious letter at 
the beginning of the Second Book of Maccabees, first century B.c.; 
the Fourth Book of Ezra, an apocryphal book written near the end 
of the first century A.D.; the Baba bathra of the Talmud; and 
Josephus in his work against Apion, written toward the close of 
the first century A.D. The content of these passages, sometimes 
grotesquely legendary, contradictory in details, and in conflict 
with well-ascertained historical facts as well as with the internal 
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evidence of the Old Testament books, is valuable only for an indirect 
testimony to an early tripartite division of the Hebrew canon. 

This threefold division of the canon, however, has furnished bib- 
lical scholars with an important clue. It suggests that there really 
were three canons successively formed, and that the collective 
designation employed by the Jews, ‘‘ Law, Prophets, and Writings”’ 
(Torah, Nebi’im, Kethubhim), preserves a recollection of the fact. 
The arrangement of books in our Hebrew Bibles, fixed since the 
days of the Massora, with slight variations within the third group, 
is as follows: I, “The Law,” or five books of the Pentateuch; 
II, “The Prophets,” divided into the ‘Former Prophets,” the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and the ‘‘ Later Prophets,” 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Book of the Twelve (minor 
prophets); III, ‘The [holy] Writings,” i.e., Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
The Five Rolls (Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther), Daniel, Ezra (including Nehemiah), and Chronicles. 
The arrangement of books in our Christian Bibles, which differs 
decidedly from the above, is traceable to the Septuagint. In the 
latter the Hebrew order was discarded in favor of a past-present- 
future scheme of arrangement in which the historical books came 
first, then the didactic, including the poetical books, and finally 
the prophetical books. By this procedure the books of the third 
division were in part redistributed and made to change places with 
those of the second division. Whatever hint the Hebrew order 
contained regarding the age and character of certain books was thus 
obscured. The Book of Daniel probably suffered most, for it 
was thrust bodily among the prophets, though protesting by position 
and content, ‘‘ Neither a prophet, nor a prophet’s son am I.”’ Only 
comparatively recent scholarship has succeeded in elucidating the 
significance of its place in the third canon. 

It seems clear, then, that for an answer to our questions we 
must fall back upon a critical estimate of the internal evidence of 
the individual books, and compare this with the arrangement of 
the Hebrew canon, and such extra-biblical data as have come 
down to us. The logical starting-point is Deuteronomy. The 
nucleus of this book was found in the Jerusalem temple and immedi- 
ately promulgated in 621 B.c. Its divine authority was apparently 
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not questioned. The effect of the reading upon Josiah and his 
advisers, and the thorough reformation which followed, leave no 
doubt upon this point. There is every reason to believe that it 
was the first book of the Bible which attained a certain degree of 
canonical authority.. Yet there was no formal act of canoniza- 
tion, nor did a gradual growth of popular esteem lead up to its 
public acceptance. Making its appearance as a long-forgotten, 
God-inspired book of assumed Mosaic authorship, it immediately 
became a religious standard. 

Deuteronomy, as is well known, represents a compromise 
between prophetical and priestly tendencies. The former stood 
for spontaneity and moral initiative, the latter for tradition and 
ceremonial legalism. It lay in the nature of the reform, and the 
importance it attached to legitimacy of place and ritual, that the 
centralization of worship at Jerusalem played into the hands of 
the priests. They soon found in the letter of Deuteronomy a con- 
venient prop for pretensions opposed to its spirit.’ 

Then moral freedom, in the person of Jeremiah, begins its 
struggle against the bondage of tradition. A living maker of the 
nascent Bible is put on trial by its earliest perverters. Cast out 
in its grosser forms, idolatry returns under the more insidious 
garb of bibliolatry. The evils of standardized book religion— 
Deuteronomy being the book—are scathingly arraigned by Jere- 
miah: ‘How do ye say, We are wise and the law of Jahveh is with 
us? But, behold, the lying pen of the scribes hath made of it a 
falsehood. The wise men are put to shame and taken—lo, they 
have rejected the word of Jahveh, and what manner of wisdom is ° 
in them?” (8:8, 9). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem patriotic interest in the 
nation’s past and the hope of a coming restoration gave a new 
stimulus to the collection of Israel’s literature. Those portions 
which recorded the deeds of their national heroes, prophetic lore 


* The only rival for this distinction would be the Book of the Covenant, Exod., 
chaps. 20-23. But Deuteronomy preserved of it what could be modernized and 
abrogated the rest. 


? Cf. Bade, “Der Monojahwismus des Deuteronomiums,” ZATW, II (1910), 
86-88; also Biblical World (September, 1909), 181. 
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which seemed to throw a gleam of explanation and hope upon their 
national disaster, and those digests of ceremonial law whose observ- 
ance was deemed necessary to guard the purity of external worship 
naturally had first claims to consideration. The increasing impor- 
tance attached to Deuteronomy is strikingly apparent in the com- 
plete revision to which existing historical documents were now 
subjected. The JE material in the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings is conformed to the new religious standard. 
Nevertheless the Book of Deuteronomy was not yet canonical 
in the sense of later times. It did not imply a degree of holiness 
which prevented alterations and additions. Ezekiel feels free to 
project a new legislative scheme (chaps. 40-48) that contravenes 
Deuteronomy at a number of points. Still later, in 444 or perhaps 
432, Ezra solemnly promulgated “‘the book of the law of Moses” 
(Neh. 3:1 ff.) which is most plausibly to be identified with the 
substance of our Priests’ Code (P). Enough is mentioned of its 
content to show that its provisions and inplications superseded 
Deuteronomy, or were at variance with it, at a number of crucial 
points. Furthermore, recent discoveries? in Egypt have shown 
that a Jewish colony at Elephantine knew or cared so little about the 
central doctrine of Deuteronomy that when Egyptians in 410 B.c. 
destroyed their temple they applied first to Jerusalemite, then to - 
Samaritan, officials for political aid in their endeavor to secure 
permission to rebuild. But a rigorist like Ezra could have regarded 
the destruction of the high place at Elephantine only as a deserved 
judgment of Jahveh. Ndéldeke, therefore, sees in the false move of 
the priests at Elephantine decisive proof that the Priests’ Code 
must have been proclaimed by Ezra in Jerusalem only a little 
before 410 B.c. The Jewish colony at Elephantine dated the con- 
struction of its Jahveh sanctuary back to the “days of the kings of 
Egypt,” i.e., before the Persian conquest in 525 B.c. Therefore 
the type of religion that speaks to us in these Aramaic papyri is 
evidently the popular Jahvism of the pre-Deuteronomic period in 


3 Sachau, “‘ Drei aramiische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine,” Preuss. Akademie 
der Wiss., Berlin, 1907 u. 1908; “‘Ein altaramdischer Papyrus aus der Zeit des agyp- 
tischen Kénigs Amyrtaeus,” Florilegium Melchior de Vogtié, 529-41 (Paris, 1909); 
Adolphe Lods, Les découvertes d’ Eléphantine et l’ Ancien Testament (Montbéliard, 1910). 
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Israel. In a remote corner of Egypt it continued to flourish long 
after the proclamation of Deuteronomy at Jerusalem. 

These facts force upon us the inference that Deuteronomy 
exercised during this period an authoritative influence over religious 
thought, but that it had not yet acquired the inviolable sacredness 
which we associate with the later idea of canonicity. The public 
ratification of Ezra’s law book—assuming it to have been substan- 
tially what we know as P—introduces us to a confused and confusing 
stage in the growth of the Pentateuch. Internal evidence tends to 
show that three of its constituent elements coexisted independently 
for a brief period; these were the Deuteronomically revised edition 
of the earlier compilatory work JE; an expanded edition of the law 
book published by Josiah, i.e., Deuteronomy; and the Priestly Law 
solemnly promulgated by Ezra. Such canonical claims as were made 
on behalf of the last two at this time must have conflicted somewhat. 
The very fact that the sacerdotal party of Ezra found it difficult or 
impossible to displace Deuteronomy with the Priests’ Code may 
have been one of the determining influences that led to the new 
compilation and redaction by which P was united with JED. 

In the absence of all external evidence the precise time at which 
this took place is difficult to fix. Those who favor an earlier date 
point to the fact that the defection and establishment of the Samari- 
tan community took place about 400 B.c., and that its acceptance 
of the entire Pentateuch proves the latter to have been completed 
before that date. Others, who fix upon a somewhat later date, 
urge in favor of their view evidence of subsequent redaction and 
the surprising liberties which the author of the Book of Jubilees (ca. 
40 B.C.) still permits himself in the treatment of matters contained 
in the Law, although he is a strict Pharisee. But for our purpose 
the year 400 B.c., when Plato’s brilliant intellect was beginning to 
illuminate the philosophy of Greece, may be regarded as marking 
the completion of the Pentateuch and the beginning of its integral 
canonical history. Henceforward its sacrosanct character in 
Jewish religious thought assumes increasingly absurd and super- 
stitious forms as it approaches and passes into the Christian-era. 

We now turn to the formation of the second canon, that of the 
prophets. The foundations of the prophetic canon—the ‘former 
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prophets” or the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings— 
were laid by the separation of the Law from the historical material 
contained in these writings. Nothing is more clearly established 
by critical evidence than that the Book of Joshua formed originally 
a work continuous with the Pentateuch. When it was separated 
from the Law it no doubt continued to enjoy, with kindred historical 
documents, the esteem which it had previously acquired. 

About 300 B.c. it was deemed desirable, in priestly circles, to 
rewrite the historical books from the point of view of the Priests’ 
Code. The result was our present Book of Chronicles together 
with those of Ezra and Nehemiah. Considering the differences of 
fact and of theory between this Levitical history of Israel and the 
earlier Deuteronomic view of that history, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that the writer of the former attached canonical importance 
to the latter. The historical books of the “former prophets” were 
only on the way to canonicity when the Chronicler tried to displace 
them with his own didactic history which he must have considered 
truer to the facts. The prevailing judgment of the time evidently 
favored the earlier history, for Joshua-Judges-Samuel-Kings was 
included in the second canon, while Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah was 
left over to be included eventually in a third canon when time had 
softened the issues out of which it arose. It is probable that its 
early acceptance as a Midrash on the earlier books opened the 
door for future promotion. 

The Joshua-Kings group of writings was classified as prophetical 
literature because it was popularly believed to have been written 
by prophets, whose messages par excellence, therefore, had intrinsic 
claims to consideration. A large collection of prophetic sermons 
must have been in the hands of scribes of the fifth century B.c. 
Isaiah alluded to the preservation of his prophecies in writing (30:8), 
and Baruch’s services as amanuensis to Jeremiah are well known. 
Internal evidence shows that there were a number of independent 
collections which were later combined. It is not surprising to 
find that some of these ascribed the same prophecy to different 
prophets.4 


4Isa, 2:2-4=Mic. 4:1-3; Jer. 49:7-22=Obad., vss. 1-9. In the latter case 
internal evidence tends to show that both Jeremiah and Obadiah used an earlier 
prophecy; Matt. 27:9 still quotes Zech. 11:13 as from Jeremiah. 
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But if collections of prophecies were in existence long before the 
canon of the Torah was closed (ca. 400 B.c.) and prophets were 
accredited spokesmen of Jahveh, why was not this literature can- 
onized with the Torah? Doubtless Budde is right in assigning 
as the main reason the belief, traceable to the Deuteronomic school, 
that the prophets were merely expounders of the Law, and not 
organs of new revelation; that they were sent to admonish an 
unfaithful people to observe the Law, and to announce judgment 
upon the impenifent. Theirs was conceived to have been a transi- 
tory function beside the eternal validity of the Law.’ Accordingly 
the Jews applied to all scriptural books outside of the Law the 
term Kabbala—tradition. This growing zeal for the Torah, and 
the belief that the prophets must sustain an ancillary relation to it, 
led in the time of Christ to a revival of doubts regarding the canon- 
ical character of the Book of Ezekiel on account of its evident lack 
of conformity with the Law. 

That the presuppositions of this view were both historically 
and theoretically false must be stated here without argument. The 
great pre-exilic prophets never knew the Torah—except, perhaps, 
in embryo—by which the Jewish doctors tried to judge them. If 
the elaborate sacrificial ceremonial of the priestly portions of the 
Pentateuch, notably Leviticus, had been in existence in the days 
of Isaiah, or of Jeremiah, could the former have asked his scorn- 
ful question, ‘‘Who hath required this at your hand ?” (1:12), or 
the latter have denied absolutely that Jahveh gave commands 
about sacrifices during the exodus period (Jer. 7:22, 23)? Chris- 
tianity, following the lead of Jesus, has rightly reversed the judg- 
ment of the Jewish church by placing the prophets, both in use 
and in value, above the Law. 

But let us not lose sight of the main point, that the prophets’ 
canon was not set apart for the same reason as the Law. The 
latter was standardized by authority from without, the former by 
authority from within. Of course, this distinction must not be 
pressed too far. No doubt the latest candidates for admission to 
the prophetic canon were tested by their conformity with the 


5 Cf. Neh. 8: 26-31; II Kings 17:13. Paul in turn makes the Law transitory in 
its relation to Christ (Gal. 3:24). 
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Torah. It simply means that, on account of a mass of unmoral 
ritual ordinances (cf. Mark 7:15), the moral appeal of the Law was 
less strong than that of the pre-exilic, and consequently prelegal, 
prophets. Therefore the writings of the latter may be said to 
have won their way to recognition by their inherent character, 
whereas the Torah was started on its canonical career by the pro- 
mulgation of Deuteronomy under Josiah, and the solemn public 
imposition of the Priests’ Code by Ezra. 

Jesus ben-Sira (ca. 190 B.C.) was acquainted with Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the Book of the Twelve. But the collection was 
hardly complete at that time, for the roll of Isaiah and also that of 
Zechariah appear clearly to have received additions subsequently. 
Nevertheless the prophets’ canon must have been substantially 
closed about 200 B.c., otherwise the Book of Daniel, which origi- 
nated about 164 B.c., would doubtless have been included in the 
prophets’ group. Dan. 9:2 cites Jer. 25:11 as in ‘“‘the books,” a 
designation which seems to be equivalent to ‘‘the Scriptures,” 
and as such implies the completion of the second group. The 
closure of the prophets’ canon was accompanied by the popular 
belief that prophecy had ceased and that no more prophets were 
to arise. 

This latter belief had an important influence upon the selection 
of books for the third group—‘‘the Writings.”” The employment 
of the Psalms in the liturgical service of the Second Temple natu- 
rally gave this book the first place in the third canon. Being a 
flower-gathering from a large field of Hebrew poesy, it contains 
ancient songs besides some that are from the Maccabean era. 
The first quotation from the Psalter accompanied by the formula 
of citation from Scripture occurs in I Macc. 7:16, a book that 
dates from about go B.c. Hence the admission of the Psalter to 
the rank of Scripture must have taken place between 200 and 100 
B.c. The third canon began ipso facto. In Luke 24:44 the Psalter 
still does deputy service for the entire third group. 

As stated above, a new principle of selection comes into play in 
the determination of the third canon, that of antiquity. Among 


6 There were misgivings regarding the Book of Jonah, doubtless because of its 
universalistic tendencies which were opposed to the exclusivism of the Law. 
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the Pharisees the problem resolved itself into the question, ‘“‘What 
books defile the hands?”? Controversy centered chiefly about 
the admissibility of Ecclesiastes, Esther, and the Song of Songs, 
three books that hardly formed a part—certainly no undisputed 
part—of the Hebrew Bible during the time of Christ and the apostles. 
No doubt the content of these and other books of the third division 
had much to do with the objections raised against them by some 
Jewish rabbis. But the first question appears always to have 
been whether they originated within the prophetic period which 
was believed to have come to a close in the days of Ezra. 

Men who desired to deliver an authoritative religious message 
to their times, therefore, resorted to the device of putting their 
thoughts into the mouths of ancient worthies who lived within the 
prophetic period. The Book of Daniel, in particular, is an example 
of this predated and pseudepigraphic literature. That its real 
character was understood by contemporaries is proved by the many 
imitations which followed in its wake. In a real sense, therefore, 
apocalyptic literature is the product of a situation created by the 
foreclosure of prophecy, and this in turn resulted from the formal 
completion of the prophetic canon. Those, however, who secured 
canonical recognition for the Book of Daniel can hardly have done 
so with the knowledge that it contained mainly history written in 
predictive form after the event. It doubtless was included through 
a misconception of its age and character. 

In a deeper sense, even, is this true of the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes. Professing to have Solomon for their author these 
“‘rolls” had excellent chances for recognition in an uncritical age 
that laid supreme emphasis on antiquity and the prestige of famous 
names. Hence it came about that a collection of wedding songs, 
made in the third century B.c., was included under the mistaken be- 
lief that in them Solomon allegorically portrayed the love of Jahveh 
for Israel. In spite of strong objection from the school of Shammai, 
Ecclesiastes was finally included as a Solomonic book, though 
written about seven centuries after his time. On the other hand 
the book of ben-Sira, which, in comparison with these, richly 


7 Books that “defile the hands” are holy (tabu), i.e., canonical; ordinary books 
do not defile the hands. This curious phrase arose from the primitive belief that 
contact with things holy as well as unclean required ritual cleansing. 
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deserved to be included in the canon, was excluded because it 
honestly bore the name of its author, and thus was known to have 
originated after the limit of the prophetic period. The youngest 
of all Old Testament books is Esther. Measured by the standard 
of Christ its religious value is nil, for its conception of the Golden 
Rule is that of David Harum. But it went into the miscellaneous 
third canon under the semblance of antiquity and through its 
association with the Feast of Purim. 

The content of the third canon seems to have become fixed with 
the definitive admission of the above-mentioned disputed books 
about the close of the first Christian century. After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans in the year 70 A.D. the Jewish 
rabbinate for some time had its headquarters at Jamnia (Jabne). 
There a synod is reported to have been held about go A.D. which 
formally approved of the view that Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
“defile the hands,” i.e., are canonical. If so, this act closed the 
triple canon of the Old Testament. 

For lack of space it has not been possible to include in this article 
the contributory evidence of the early Greek and Syriac versions, 
the testimony of ancient modes of making books, nor the modi- 
fying effect of a gradual change in theory regarding inspiration. 
For convenience of reference a condensed chronological table of 
the Hebrew canon is appended. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON 


THe Law 
750 B.C. Existing literary materials represented chiefly by the 
traditions of J and E; Book of the Covenant. 
621 Public acceptance of Deuteronomy. 
Promulgation of the Priests’ Code by Ezra. 
Union of JEP, D, and P, followed by closure of the first 
canon. 


THE PROPHETS 


Deuteronomic edition of Joshua-Judges-Samuel-Kings 
becomes the basis of a.new canon under the hands of 
priestly redactors. 

Collections of prophecies compiled; acquired importance, 
perhaps, in devotional use. 

Completion and closure of prophets’ canon. 


ca. 
ca. 

Ca. 400 B.C. 

400-250 

250-200 
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cad. 200 B.C 


ca. 150 
Ca. 100 B.C.-I A.D. 


cad. 100 A.D. 
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THE WRITINGS 


Collections of Psalms in use from about 450 B.c. are com- 
piled into a larger collection. 

Completion of the Psalter with the fourth and fifth books. 
Probable admission of Proverbs, Job, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

Admission, under protest, of the disputed books—Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Chronicles. Synod 
of Jamnia about 90 A.D. Closure of triple canon. 
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A STUDY OF A PAULINE APOCALYPSE. I THESS. 4:13-18 


PROFESSOR D. A. HAYES, PH.D., LL.D. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


This passage, I Thess. 4:13-18, and- two others, II Thess. 
2:1-12 and I Cor. 15:35-58, furnish the closest approaches in the 
writings of Paul to the apocalyptical literature of the Jews, the 
best known examples of which are to be found in the Book of 
Daniel in the Old Testament and the Apocalypse of John in the 
New Testament. It is interesting to note that these three apoca- 
lyptical passages occur in three of the earlier Pauline epistles, and 
in none of the later epistles have we anything corresponding to 
them. Paul seems to have discussed the last things first. Jowett 
said that Paul preached to the Thessalonians “‘not the gospel of 
the cross of Christ, but of the coming of Christ,” and it seems that 
this preaching had made the principal impression upon some 
minds in the Thessalonian church. 

Why should Paul have put special emphasis upon the Second 
Advent in the beginning of his preaching? Lightfoot suggested 
at least four excellent reasons: (1) This doctrine was closely 
bound up with the fundamental fact of the gospel, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and thus it naturally became associated with it in 
the primitive preaching. (2) It involved the doctrine of rewards 
for faithful service, and was therefore peculiarly adapted to 
strengthen the faith and the courage of the early Christians under 
persecution and trial. (3) The coming of the righteous Judge 
who would not overlook iniquity greatly heightened the effect of 
the call to repentance which always preceded the offer of the 
consolations of the gospel. (4) Many Jewish converts had been 
drawn into the Christian church by the belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and it was only in the promised splendors of the Second 
Advent that the messianic expectations would be adequately ful- 
filled.* The resurrected Jesus was coming again. The messianic 

t Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 228. 
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king would then establish his kingdom. He would righteously judge 
all sinners. He would adequately reward all saints. These were 
main features in the primitive preaching; and they furnished it 
much of its impressiveness and power. 

Renan,’ Hausrath,3 Shaw,‘ and others have told us that there 
was widespread alarm at just this time throughout the Roman 
Empire. Many terrifying rumors were abroad’ and many prophe- 
sied the speedy dissolution of the then present order of things. 
The preaching of Paul in Thessalonica seems to have chimed in 
with this general state of foreboding. At this point the Christian 
faith confirmed the heathen auguries. New converts found that 
their old fears were well founded, and that the great and terrible 
Day of the Lord was indeed at hand. It was not strange that 
some were swept off their feet in a tumult of religious excitement 
at the thought of the immediate nearness of the end. How far 
was Paul responsible for the realistic vividness of their faith ? 
What was his own belief concerning this thing ? 

Paul believed and preached that the advent of the Lord was 
very near. He told his converts that their whole duty was to 
serve the living God and to wait for the coming of his Son from 
heaven (I Thess. 1:9, 10). He promised them that if they would 
wait for the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord would 
confirm them unto the end, that they might be unreprovable in 
the day of the Lord’s coming (I Cor. 1:7, 8). He prophesied that 
when the last trump should sound, announcing the coming of the 
Judge and the King, they should not all sleep, but they should 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye (I Cor. 
15:51). He wrote to the Thessalonians, “The Lord himself shall 
descend from heavens with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first; then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with 
them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord” (I Thess. 4:16, 17). 

Paul agreed with the other apostles at this point. James 

2 [’ Antichrist, 321-39. 3 Time of the Apostles, III, 213-15. 

4 The Pauline Epistles, 36-38. 

5 Tac., Ann. xii and xiv; Dio Cass. lx.35; Suet. Claud. xlvi. 
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wrote, ‘Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the coming of the 
Lord. . . . . Establish your hearts: for the coming of the Lord 
is at hand. Murmur not, brethren, one against another, that ye 
be not judged: behold, the judge standeth before the doors” 
(5:7-9). Peter declared, ‘“‘The end of all things is at hand” 
(I Pet. 4:7). John wrote last of all, “He who testifieth these 
things saith, Yea, I come quickly” (Rev. 22:20), and again, “Little 
children, it is the last hour: and as ye have heard that antichrist 
cometh, even now have there arisen many antichrists; whereby 
we know that it is the last hour” (I John 2:18). The apostolic 
preaching seems to have been consistent and of one accord in this 
matter. The most probable explanation’ of this fact is that they 
all believed that they had “the word of the Lord” (I Thess. 4:15) 
concerning it. They thought that they represented the Lord’s 
thought and teaching. They had had his promise of a speedy 
return. Paul may have heard from them what the Lord had said 
on the subject. He may have had this saying of Jesus lying in 
manuscript before him as he wrote to the Thessalonians, as Ewald 
suggested.© He may have believed that he had had a special 
revelation concerning these things.? In any case he is ready to 
claim the Lord’s authority for what he has to say at this point. 
Since his teaching agrees with that of the pillar apostles, James and 
Cephas and John, it seems to us most likely that they all go back 
to some remembered or recorded saying or sayings of Jesus for 
their all-sufficient source of information.* 

There are some indications that Paul modified his views some- 
what in his later life. We have already noticed that after these 
first three epistles he does not return to this theme. In his later 
epistles he lays the emphasis on the realities of present religious 
experience rather than upon the uncertainties of future happen- 
ings. In Rom. 11:25 Paul suggests that the fulness of the Gentiles 
must intervene before the nation of Israel would be saved. In 
Phil. 1:21-24 Paul clearly contemplates the possibility of his 


6 Sendschr. 48. 

7 Chrysostom, Theodoret, Olshausen, DeWette, Liinemann, Zéckler, Alford, 
Ellicott, Dods, Godet, Findlay, Lightfoot, Milligan, Moffat. 

8 Calvin, Ewald, Pelt, Weiss, Weizsiicker, Resch, Ropes, O. Holtzmann, von 
Soden, Hofmann, Schott, Stihelin. 
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owh death before the advent of the Lord. In II Tim. 4:6 he is 
sure that the time of his departure is at hand, but that even if he 
die the Lord will save him unto the heavenly kingdom (II Tim. 
4:18). 

Evidently the apostolic expectation of the immediate advent 
was disappointed. We know now that it was a mistaken expec- 
tation. If it rested upon the teaching of the Lord then we must 
conclude either that it was a mistaken interpretation of his teach- 
ing, or what seems to be more likely, that Jesus himself was as 
uncertain of the time of the advent as his apostles were and shared 
with them his hope that it would not be long delayed. We know 
that he told them plainly that he did not know what the day and 
hour would be (Mark 13:32), but he may have hoped and believed 
that it would be soon; and the disciples would be apt to credit 
him with infallible information upon all these things as well as in 
the realm of spiritual truth. 

There has been a revival of interest in the apocalyptical litera- 
ture of the Jews among modern scholars and it is generally agreed 
that this literature has had more influence upon our New Testa- 
ment than was formerly supposed. The Apocalypse of John does 
not stand alone in the literature of its times as it does in our New 
Testament. There are a number of other Apocalypses in exist- 
ence in whole or in part which belong to the same period of devel- 
opment in Hebrew history, and the study of these has been very 
helpful in the interpretation and the understanding of the apocalyp- 
tical portions of the New Testament. The Ascension of Isaiah, 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Psalms of Solomon, 
the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the Fourth Book of Esdras, 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Assumption of Moses, and the 
Book of Enoch are all apocalyptical in character and may have 
influenced the thought of the New Testament writers in many 
particulars. 

Jude, the brother of James and of Jesus, quotes in his epistle 
from both the Assumption of Moses and the Book of Enoch. If 
Jude had read these books and quoted from them, it would seem 
altogether likely that Jesus had read them and it is possible that 
he quoted from them too. The words ‘‘when the Son of Man 
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shall sit on the throne of his glory”’ may have been taken directly 
by Jesus from the Book of Enoch (62:3). In Enoch 69:27 we 
read, ‘‘The sum of judgment was committed unto him, the Son 
of Man.” Jesus seems to be appropriating this phraseology 
when he says, “He hath committed all judgment unto the Son 

. because he is the Son of Man” (John 5:22, 27). The 
leading English authority upon this apocalyptical literature, 
R. H. Charles, thinks that phrases, clauses, or thoughts derived 
from the Book of Enoch are to be found not only in the Epistle of 
Jude and the Apocalypse of John, but also in the Gospels accord- 
ing to John and Matthew and Luke, and in the Book of Acts, and 
in the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and to the Ephesians, and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews.? 

If it be true that the influence of the Book of Enoch and of the 
other apocalyptic literature can be traced through nearly the whole 
of our New Testament it becomes extremely probable that Jesus 
and Jude and John and Paul and the other apostles had consider- 
able respect for this literature and that their eschatological con- 
ceptions were largely clothed in the imagery furnished from these 
sources. If so, all of this imagery belongs to the current Jewish 
theology and phraseology; and its usefulness has passed away 
with the times to which it was adapted and the peoples to whom 
it was at first addressed. Then the oriental and apocalyptical 
imagery of such passages as this in the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
has no message to our day. 

We learned long ago to look for the central truth illustrated 
in each parable of our Lord and not to run into exegetical absurdi- 
ties by trying to find a meaning for each minor detail used in the 
development of that truth. The same principle ought to be 
applied to the interpretation of the apocalyptical passages in the 
New Testament. We are not interested in the imaginative details 
which appealed to the oriental mind two thousand years ago. 
Here in the Occident we look only for the spiritual lesson these 
details were intended to make impressive and prominent. That 
lesson may abide, though the vehicle of its first transmission may 
have belonged to the rhetorical and the homiletical methods in 

9 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, I, 708. 
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vogue in a particular age and their usefulness may long have passed 
away. 

Is there any good reason why we may not treat these 
apocalyptical passages in the same way in which Peter treated the 
apocalyptical details of the prophecy of Joel in his day? There 
was that extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, and 
Peter stood up to explain the matter to the assembled multitude 
and he said, ‘‘ This is that which hath been spoken through the 
prophet Joel: 

And it shall be in the last days, saith God, 

I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh: . . . . 

And I will show wonders in the heaven above, 

And signs on the earth beneath; 

Blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke: 

The sun shall be turned into darkness, 

And the moon into blood” (Acts 2:16-20). 
Had any of these things happened at Pentecost? Not as far as 
our record shows. There had been no blood or vapor of smoke. 
The sun had not been turned into darkness. The moon had not 
been turned into blood. What had happened at Pentecost ? 
The Spirit had been poured out upon the disciples. That was the 
all-important thing in the prophecy; and Peter boldly claims that 
the prophecy of Joel has been fulfilled at Pentecost, even though 
all these accompaniments foretold in the prophecy had failed. 

Suppose we apply the same principle to the interpretation of 
this passage in Thessalonians. What is the central truth set 
forth in this paragraph? That neither death nor life can separate 
the Christian from the Lord. When the Lord comes to reign we 
shall be ever with the Lord. That truth abides forevermore. 
The apocalyptical accompaniments may fail as completely as the 
prophesied accompaniments failed at Pentecost, and yet the truth 
will be vindicated as fully as it was at Pentecost when all who are 
in Christ meet their Lord to live with him forevermore. There 
is nothing but comfort in this revelation. Paul evidently intended 
that all he said on this subject should minister to the spiritual 
comfort of those to whom he wrote. He concludes, ‘Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words” (I Thess. 4:18). 

The result of his preaching and writing on this subject seems 
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to have been other than that he had intended. The church at 
Thessalonica seems to have been the first Christian church to be 
visited with one of those eschatological excitements which have 
recurred so many times in later history. Some of its members 
believed that the Day of the Lord was near at hand, and in the 
tenseness of their expectation of that great event they lived in a 
state of religious exaltation that precluded attention to the ordi- 
nary duties of life. They were disposed to quit work of every kind 
and to depend upon charity if need were for the supply of their 
daily wants while they devoted themselves to prayer and medita- 
tion or theological discussion. Their assemblies became excited 
and disorderly. Some were disposed to panic and some to pious 
orgies. Some were being shaken from their reason, as is always 
the case in such circumstances; and the whole community was 
being disturbed and thrown into confusion. Probably only a 
small portion of the church members were carried away into 
extremes of idleness and disorder, but religious wildfire spreads 
rapidly if it once gets a good start; and as soon as Paul heard of 
this deplorable result of his teaching he took most energetic 
measures to correct all misconceptions and to strengthen the dis- 
cipline of the church. 

This history has repeated itself again and again. Under this 
apocalyptical preaching people have been wrought up into great 
nervous and religious excitement. Neither the immediate nor 
the permanent results have seemed helpful or wholesome. The 
latest and largest illustration of this fact in our American history 
was what has been called the Millerite movement of 1843. William 
Miller was a man with only a common-school education. An 
avowed atheist in early life, at the age of thirty-four he became 
a Baptist. For years he studied history and the Scriptures and at 
last became convinced that the Second Coming of the Lord would 
be about the year 1843. He believed himself to be divinely led 
into the ministry and into the public proclamation of the result 
of his researches. Between 1833 and 1843 he gave three thou- 
sand two hundred lectures on the fulfilment of the prophecies at 
the latter date. Tens of thousands of people were convinced by 
his arguments and appeals. 
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Litch of the Methodist church and Himes of the Christian 
Connection joined with Miller the Baptist in writing and preach- 
ing and holding camp meetings in which realistic pictures of the 
coming judgments were portrayed with such power that multi- 
tudes were stirred to intense enthusiasm. When the prophesied 
dates drew near, great excitement prevailed in many places. 
Property was sold at great sacrifice or was given away. Farmers 
refused to harvest their crops, the great catastrophe being so near 
at hand that it seemed like an evidence of unfaith to make prep- 
aration for a time that would never be. Some of the Adventists 
thought the end of all things would come early in that year, 1843. 
Different dates were decided upon, and one after another went 
by and nothing happened in accordance with their expectation. 
On October 6 William Miller wrote: “If Christ does not come 
within twenty or twenty-five days, I shall feel twice the disap- 
pointment I did in the spring.” 

October 22 was the day upon which the most intelligent of the 
Adventists had fixed for the final testing and triumph of their 
hopes. Some prayed incessantly for weeks before that date. 
Some went out into the open fields or upon high places to greet 
their Lord when he appeared with a shout, with the voice of an 
archangel, and with the trump of God in the sky. The day passed 
quietly as other days; and more or less slowly the deluded people 
went back to their daily tasks. Many reviewed their calculations 
and revised them in order to bring the day of the final catastrophe 
to some later date, and in this way their expectations were kept 
alive until 1847. Finally all concluded that they had been mis- 
taken, and Miller voiced the conclusion of most of them when he 
said, ‘“‘Were I to live my life over again, with the same evidence 
that I then had, to be honest with God and man I should have to 
do as IL. have done. I confess my error, and acknowledge my dis- 
appointments; yet I still believe that the Day of the Lord is near, 
even at the door.” He died in that mistaken expectation. 

It was a mistaken expectation in the days of the apostles. It 
was a mistaken expectation in the days of the Millerites. Surely 
the centuries ought to have taught us wisdom at this point. These 
apocalypses have no authority in them to settle either the dates 
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or the accompanying phenomena of the last times. Those who 
have trusted in them have had their expectations falsified in the 
event again and again. Each new generation, however, is apt to 
forget the experiences of its predecessors, and there are many 
pious souls in every generation who know nothing at all of past 
church history and who are ready to believe that any doctrine 
plausibly presented as with scriptural authority is divine in its 
origin and not to be questioned in its present-day application. 

It was my fortune to pass through one local religious excite- 
ment with many features in common with those occasioned by 
Paul’s eschatological preaching at Thessalonica. I was living in 
the state of California and not far from Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco when the Doomsealer excitement took place. Mrs. Wood- 
worth had been holding revival meetings with great success for 
several months in the city of Oakland. The meetings had been 
moved from place to place in order to obtain larger accommoda- 
tions, and at last a huge tent was erected, capable of holding eight 
thousand people. Trances and visions became a common occur- 
rence in these meetings, and the tent was crowded at every service, 
many being attracted by curiosity to see these trance phenomena. 
Mrs. Woodworth and her followers ascribed all of these things to 
“the power,” as they called it, and they had implicit confidence 
in its divine origin. 

On January 25, 1890, George A. Erickson, a Norwegian labor- 
ing man, had a vision of the destruction of all the San Francisco 
Bay cities by a great earthquake and tidal wave, and the Lord 
revealed to him the date of that destruction, April 14, 1890. The 
proclamation of this vision created intense excitement, which was 
increased almost daily by revelations to other prophets and 
prophetesses. Mrs. Boillot had a vision of the swallowing up of 
San Francisco and Oakland in a tidal wave. Her little child, only 
two years and a half old, was under “the power” twice all night 
long, and when she awakened she seemed terribly frightened and 
cried all day long that “she did not want to fall into the water 
that was all around everywhere.” John Kelly in vision saw 
himself walking along Market Street, San Francisco, when suddenly 
everything began to quake and men and women rushed screaming 
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from the buildings, and the walls fell out, and with a great roar. the 
earth split open and swallowed up everything. Mrs. Gifford in a 
vision saw the whole country about San Francisco sinking and she 
screamed and fell into her husband’s arms in a faint. When she 
recovered she claimed that the Lord had revealed to her that the 
destruction would take place April 14, 1890, at 4:45 P.M. 

Edward F. Maggart, a lad of eighteen years, while lying under 
“the power” in the big tent, saw the destruction of the Bay cities 
and then the spirit carried him to Lake Michigan where he saw 
the destruction of Milwaukee and Chicago. Prophet Erickson, 
the original Doomsealer, kept well in advance of the others with 
his revelations. One Sunday afternoon at his own home the 
Lord showed him the map of the world in five divisions, America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. Then the Lord showed him 
the five wounds in his own body, where he was pierced and suffered 
for each of these parts of the world. “He pointed to the wounds 
in his two hands and two feet and his side, with the blood running 
out of them for these five patts of the world. The blood was able 
to save them all.”” On January 27, Erickson had a vision of the 
destruction of Chicago and Milwaukee. ‘‘Then he showed me 
the great city of Chicago and its railways, and that it would sink 
in the earthquake, and the waters of Lake Michigan would flow 
over it. There should be heard no more whistle of the cars therein; 
no more voice of man; the name of Chicago even should be heard 
no more. The Lord then showed me the line of the Northwestern 
Railway from Chicago to Milwaukee. He showed me that Mil- 
waukee would sink like Chicago, and in the same great earthquake 
and that Lake Michigan would cover it the same as Chicago.” 

Erickson’s visions extended farther still and he prophesied the 
future history and destiny of most of the nations of Europe. 
However his interest centered principally upon the destruction 
of the Californian cities, and the most of the Doomsealers had 
revelations concerning this alone. About sixty of them in all had 
this event revealed to them in vision. Hundreds had visions con- 
cerning other things. Still others who came under “the power” 
were assured that what Erickson and the other prophets had said 
was true. The great catastrophe was to be preceded by one 
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week of terrible winds, destructive hail-storms, dense fogs, and 
earthquakes. As this week approached, the faithful set about 
the task of warning all the people. Evangelist Bennett mounted 
his bicycle and rode up and down the city streets and the country 
roads, crying aloud, ‘‘Flee! Flee! Flee! Flee to the mountains!”’ 
Others rang doorbells and left their message of the coming doom. 
Others frequented the railroad and ferry stations, calling upon sinner 
and saint alike to “Beware!” and to “‘Prepare!”’ for the day of 
destruction now close at hand. 

The warning week had none of the predicted physical phenomena 
in it, but when April 14 arrived, camps of the elect had been estab- 
lished at Santa Rosa, Saint Helena, Vacaville, Cazadero, and many 
other points in the mountains; and these camps were filled with 
those who had fled from the destruction of the cities in the plain. 
No one will ever know how many left for the East at about that 
time in order to be on the safe side and out of harm’s way. I was 
in a college faculty, fifty miles away from San Francisco, when 
these things occurred; and many refugees passed through our 
city on their way to the Santa Cruz mountains. One of our 
students, a Sophomore, joined their company; and we had to dis- 
cipline him afterward for leaving school without permission. 
April 14, 1890, was a day like other days. The Doomsealers came 

‘back to their homes and former occupations after a time and the 
world went on as usual, except that Erickson was declared insane 
and was shut up in the Stockton Insane Asylum. Sixteen years 
later, on April 18, 1906, San Francisco had its visitation of earth- 
quake and fire. No one foretold that day of doom. It came 
unexpectedly, like a thief in the night, as the Day of the Lord always 
comes. Its definite date had never been Set down beforehand in 
any authoritative calendar. 

Paul always believed that the proper attitude to maintain 
toward the Second Coming of the Lord was not that of an excited 
anticipation of an immediate catastrophe but that of a faithful 
performance of daily duties and quiet waiting for the fulness of 
the times. He wrote to the Thessalonians in this First Epistle 
that they had turned from idols unto God to do two things, to 
serve the living and true God and to wait for his Son from heaven 
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(1:10). Active service and patient waiting were better than any 
amount of fuming and fretting and over-haste and zeal. Paul 
never allowed this apocalyptical expectation to disturb the serenity 
of his faith or the orderliness of his private or public life or his 
diligent pursuit of his present duty. He had the spirit of St. 
Francis de Sales who was playing a game of whist when someone 
asked him what he would do if Christ were at hand, and who 
replied, “‘I would finish the game; for his glory I began it.” He 
had the spirit of that old Puritan who when the Dark Day came 
unexpectedly upon them there in New England and someone in 
great alarm moved that the assembly should at once adjourn, 
inasmuch as it would seem that the Judgment Day had come, 
arose in his place and said, ‘If this be indeed the Judgment Day, 
it cannot find us better employed in any respect than in quietly 
doing our duty. I move that the candles be lighted.” 

He had the spirit of that other Puritan, Parson Carter, of whom 
we are told that he once called unexpectedly upon a member of 
his church who was hard at work in a tanyard, for he was a tanner. 
When the minister tapped him on the shoulder, the man turned 
in surprise and apologized for being so employed. Then the 
parson said, ‘‘Let Christ when he cometh find me so doing.” 
“What,” said the man, looking down at his dirty hands and clothes, 
“doing this?” ‘Yes,’ said the parson, “faithfully fulfilling the 
duties of my calling.’ John Wesley had the spirit of Paul. A 
lady once said to him, “If you knew that the Lord would come at 
twelve o’clock tomorrow night, how would you spend the inter- 
vening time?” The tradition is that John Wesley answered, 
“T would spend the intervening time just as I intend to spend it. 
I would preach tonight at Gloucester, and again tomorrow morn- 
ing. After that, I would ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the after- 
noon, and meet the Society in the evening. I should then go to 
friend Martin’s house, as he expects to entertain me. I would 
converse, pray with the family, retire to my room at ten o’clock, 
commend myself to my Heavenly Father, go sound to sleep, and 
wake up in glory.”” That was the Pauline attitude in this matter. 
Paul believed in the speedy advent of the Lord from heaven; 
but he went about his work every day just the same. There 
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never would have been any disturbance of the orderly life of the 
Thessalonian church or of any later church if all who believed in 
the close approach of the end of all things had held that belief in 
the same sane and sensible fashion as the apostle Paul. 

We formulate our conclusions from this study as follows: In 
the beginning of his ministry Paul preached the same eschatology 
as the other apostles. In all probability they thought that they 
had a sufficient warrant for their expectation of the speedy Second 
Advent of the Lord in their memory of the sayings of Jesus him- 
self. We believe that Paul and they were mistaken in this expec- 
tation. After nineteen centuries of waiting we know that they 
were mistaken, as all others have been, who expected this Advent 
in their generation or in their century. We think that it is wholly 
to Paul’s credit that he held to his doctrine of the immediate 
Second Advent with such sanity of conduct and such common- 
sense in personal behavior and public exhortation. We judge 
that the apocalyptical imagery in which Jesus and Paul and John 
clothed their eschatology was influenced largely by the current 
apocalypses of their day. This imagery is nothing but the drapery 
appropriate to that time and place, and all that we are interested 
in today is the body of truth from which this drapery may be 
stripped, as no longer useful but rather as hindering our percep- 
tion of the things that abide. What was helpful to the oriental 
of two thousand years ago may be harmful tous. Great harm has 
resulted from the attempt to interpret literally apocalyptical sym- 
bols and to deduce doctrines from the details of apocalyptical 
imagery. Many of these were pure poetry in the beginning. All 
of them may be disregarded in the Christian life and activity of 
today. 
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THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
Chicago, 


The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs belong to that type 
of Jewish literature which is known as apocalyptic. The heyday of 
this type was the troublous period extending from about 175 B.c. 
to the end of the first century of our era. During this period the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the political relations of the Jewish 
people, with their accompanying sufferings and disappointments, 
caused the production of that unique literature among which the 
book under consideration is classed. This article will endeavor to 
set forth the main facts concerning a work which is one of the most - 
interesting of the whole group composing the type. 

The title under which the book is generally known is the one 
which appears above, although it is possible that the earlier title 
was simply ‘‘Patriarchs.” The longer caption admirably fits the 
contents of the work, which purports to be the dying commands of 
the sons of Jacob given to their children. Each testament is pre- 
sented in a form similar to that of the others, a triple division being 
chosen. In the first division the supposed speaker gives a brief 
account of his life in which special prominence is given to some 
virtue or vice which has been exemplified in his life. These 
historical sketches are based on biblical material, which, however, 
is quite freely treated, and additional matter is used. The second 
part of the testament consists of exhortations based on the experi- 
ence set forth; virtues are to be followed and vices avoided. These 
sections contain some lofty and admirable ethical teaching. In 
the concluding section the patriarch proceeds to outline in a pro- 
phetic manner the future of his children, and in each case eulogizes 
Judah and Levi, emphasizing and insisting on their high position 
among their brethren. 

Until recent years the work was a sealed book so far as any under- 
standing of its real meaning and significance was concerned. This 
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was due to the failure to perceive and discriminate different ele- 
ments in the text. At one time it seemed as though this misunder- 
standing were to be removed, but adverse criticism prevented the 
realization of the promise. There are few books of its period 
whose fortunes are more interesting and concerning which scholarly 
opinion has been more varied. 

Whatever popularity the book enjoyed immediately after its 
writing, it seems certain that after the first century of the Christian 
era it was no longer held in high estimation. For a few centuries 
there are scattered allusions, but evidently small use was made 
of it, and even this was on the part of the Christians rather than of 
the Jews. This is in keeping with the general fate of the Jewish 
apocalyptical writings, for whose preservation we are almost 
entirely indebted to the Christian church. It was during this 
period of obscurity that interpolations were made by the hands of 
Christians which were later to be the cause of much difficulty and 
misunderstanding. 

After centuries of neglect and oblivion, the Testaments were 
resuscitated by Robert Grosseteste, the great reforming bishop of 
Lincoln, who flourished in the thirteenth century. In some way 
he obtained a manuscript of the work from Greece and translated 
it into Latin. His translation attained great popularity, and from 
it many versions were made for the different continental peoples. 
Grosseteste seems not to have doubted the genuineness and integrity 
of the work, and considered it to be a production of the sons of 
Jacob. So certain was he of this that he charged the Jewish people 
with the suppression of the book in order to conceal the prophecies 
which relate to Jesus. 

This view held sway until the critical acumen of Reformation 
scholars saw its absurdity, and the result was immediate rejection. 
But even then the question of integrity was not raised and the con- 
sensus of opinion was that the work was a forgery on the part of 
the Christians. For four hundred years this view obtained, and 
during that time but a single scholar proposed a different one. It 
was in 1714 that Grabe advanced the theory that the work was a 
Jewish production with Christian interpolations. Corrodi opposed 
the view with such success that he was followed by the majority 
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of scholars, and the question of integrity was either not raised or 
lightly passed over. 

The rejection of the Grabian hypothesis was followed by a 
period of conflict and controversy as to the meaning of the book. 
During this time widely differing opinions were held. Nitzsch 
claimed that a Christian Jew of Alexandria who had been influenced 
by Essenism was the author. Ritschl, on the contrary, said that 
it was written by a Gentile Christian, basing his contention mainly 
on a chapter’ which is now generally admitted to be a Christian 
interpolation. Later, however, he abandoned this view and sup- 
ported a Nazarene authorship. Kayser strongly opposed the first 
view of Ritschl and held the book to be a product of the Ebionites. 
His position was examined by Vorstman who repudiated the theory 
of Ebionitic influence and assigned the authorship to a Gentile 
Christian. The general result was that the work was considered 
to be a Christian product, but there was difference of opinion on 
the matter of Gentile or Jew. 

Further than this it did not seem possible to go by the methods 
then in use. But in 1884 the criticism of the book received a new 
impetus at the hands of Schnapp? who brought from its obscurity 
the hypothesis of Grabe and made a more detailed study from that 
point of view. The results of his work were to show that the 
original form of the book was a collection of biographical details 
respecting the twelve patriarchs, and hortatory sections on the basis 
of these. Later a Jewish writer reworked the Testaments and 
made additions of prophetic and apocalyptic material. A final 
modification was afterward made by a Christian editor who is 
responsible for the Christian elements. 

Some years after the appearance of Schnapp’s work the hypoth- 
esis on which he, and Grabe before him, had proceeded received 
strong confirmation from Mr. F. C. Conybeare,3 who showed that 
when the Armenian version was made many of the passages con- 
taining Christian teaching were wanting. Since that time much 
work has been done on the Testaments, and in 1908 Mr. R. H. 


t Test. Benjamin, chap. 11. 
2 Die Test. der zwolf Patr. untersucht. 
3 Jewish Quarterly Review (1893), 375-98. 
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Charles added still further to the obligation under which he had 
already placed scholars by publishing two splendid volumes, one 
containing the Greek text and the other an introduction, transla- 
tion, and commentary. Charles has done his work excellently 
and has shown clearly the Jewish character of the work, with in- 
sight and patience separating the interpolations. As a result of 
this comparatively recent study, the book is now generally con- 
sidered by scholars to consist of a Jewish groundwork, including 
about eleven-twelfths of the whole, the Jewish additions which 
form the greater part of the remainder, and the Christian interpo- 
lations which, while not of great bulk, are of considerable impor- 
tance. 

An examination of the book to ascertain the date and author- 
ship leads to the conclusion that the work was written in the second 
century B.c. by a person of Pharisaic tendencies. Charles says: 
“‘T have with some hesitation come to the conclusion that the 
groundwork is the work of a single writer of the Pharisaic school.’’4 
This view is supported by the author’s attitude toward legal 
observance and temple ritual, as well as by his messianism. The 
date of the main body of the work is probably between the years 
109 and 107 B.c. The references to the intimate relations of priest- 
hood and kingly position fit no other time so well as the Maccabean 
period from Simon on. Moreover in the Testament of Levi’ it is 
stated that the priesthood is to receive a new name. It will be 
recalled that the Maccabean priest-kings revived the title of 
Melchizedek and were styled “priests of the most High God.’ 
In the verse following there is the added reference to the prophetic 
office which the priest-king shall assume. Upon only one man 
among the Jews was this triple honor conferred—John Hyrcanus.? 
That Hyrcanus is here meant seems indisputable, and the inference 
is that the work was written in his lifetime. In view of the lauda- 
tion of the Maccabean dynasty it can also be said that it was written 
before his break with the Pharisees. For closer definitions of the 


4 Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, p. liv. The hesitation is concerning single- 
ness of authorship, not the type. 


5 Test. Levi 8:4. 
6 Josephus, Ant. xvi:6, 2. 7 Josephus, War i:2, 8. 
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date we rely on the references to the destruction of Samaria,® and 
to the Bath Qol.® If this latter is the occasion mentioned by 
Josephus” in connection with Hyrcanus, it will bring us to the years 
mentioned above as the highly probable date of our book. The 
Jewish additions reflect a later date and are probably from the 
period 70-40 B.C. 

If these conclusions as to authorship and date are aaoaie. 
they practically settle the place of composition and the language 
in which the work was originally written. It can scarcely be 
doubted that Palestine was the place and Hebrew the original 
language. This latter statement is well borne out by an examina- 
tion of the linguistic peculiarities of the Greek text. 

In a consideration of the content of the work three chief interests 
emerge: the eschatology, the influence of the Testaments upon the 
New Testament writers, and the ethical teaching. This is probably 
a climactic order of interest and they will be thus considered. 

The treatment of the eschatology will include only those ideas 
which differ in some respects from those which are more or less 
common to the other Jewish eschatological thought. A rather 
curious point is that in the groundwork of the book the Messiah is 
represented as proceeding from the tribe of Levi instead of the more 
general representation that he should come from Judah. This 
view is not confined to an isolated passage; rather it finds expression 
in widely separated portions of the work. In the Jewish additions 
written long after the original breach of the Maccabees and the 
Pharisees we find that the messianic hope again centers in the tribe 
of Judah. So then we have the situation that for several decades 
the eyes of the expectant Jews looked to the priestly tribe for the 
one who should realize their hopes. It is not hard to see here a 
reflection of the time of the Maccabean priest-kings. -Nor is one 
surprised to find in the functions ascribed to the Messiah a blend- 
ing of the priestly and kingly dignities and duties. 

The Testaments contain a most interesting passage related to 
the idea of Antichrist. It appears in one of the Jewish additions :™ 
“‘For I have read in the book of Enoch, the righteous, that your 

§ Test. Levi 7:2. 10 Ant. xiii: 10, 3. 

9 Test. Levi 18:6. ™ Test. Dan 5:6. 
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prince is Satan, and that all the spirits of wickedness and pride will 
conspire to attend constantly on the sons of Levi, to cause them to 
sin before the Lord.” Of the importance of this reference Charles 
says: ‘It is the most ancient authority we at present possess for 
the view which connected the tribe of Dan with the Antichrist.” 
In this connection it will be remembered that the Old and New 
Testaments are in no way flattering to the tribe of Dan, which is 
represented as being prone to idolatry, and in the Chronicler’s 
account no Levitical cities are chosen within its borders. In the 
Apocalypse of John the tribe of Dan does not appear among the 
other tribes as contributing to the number of the sealed. Later 
definite connections of Antichrist with Dan were made, but the 
Testaments contain the first known suggestion. 

Regarding the resurrection, it is to be one of both the righteous 
and the unrighteous. Chronological precedence in the resurrec- 
tion is to be given to the Old Testament patriarchs. The mes- 
sianic kingdom is of eternal duration and will be established on the 
earth. Judgment will be passed upon all, Israel taking precedence 
and the Gentiles following. The standard by which Israel will be 
judged is the conduct of the best representatives of the Gentiles." 

Only the briefest review of the relationship of the work to the 
New Testament can be given. For a full discussion of the subject 
the reader is referred to the presentation of Charles.* That 
writer lays no small emphasis on this point; some think he has 
overstated it. The facts are these: There are ninety-two points of 
contact between the Testaments and the New Testament. These 
are scattered through eighteen of the books and range from twenty 
in Matthew to one each in Colossians, I Thessalonians, and I Peter. 
In extent they vary from a few words or a short phrase to a con- 
siderable clause. In accuracy they extend from verbal identity 
to little more than mere reminiscence. A few illustrations will 
help to present the matter: 

Matt. 22:37-39: Thou shalt love the Test. Dan 5:3: Love the Lord 


Lord thy God with all... . thy through all your life, and one another 
soul. . . . and thy neighbor as thy- with a true heart. 
self. 

2 Op. cit., 128. ™% Test. Benjamin to: ro. 


3 IT Chron. 6:61 ff. 5 Op. cit., Ixxviii-xcii. 
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Matt. 18:15: If thy brother sin against . 


thee, go, shew him his fault between thee 
and him alone. 

Matt. 18:35: Unless ye each one for- 
give his brother from the heart. 

Luke 17:3: If thy brother sin, rebuke 
him, and if he repent, forgive him. 

Matt. 25:35, 36: For I was hungry and 
ye gave me meat, . . . . I was sick 
and ye visited me, I was in prison and ye 
came unto me. 


Luke 10:19, 20: I have given you 
power to tread . . . . upon all the 
power of the enemy and nothing shall in 
any wise hurt you. Howbeit in this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject to 
you. 


Rom. 1:32: Not only do the same 
things but also have pleasure in them 
that practise them. 

II Cor. 6:14, 15: What communion 
hath light with darkness and what con- 
cord hath Christ with Beliar ? 
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Test. Gad 6:3: Love ye one another 
from the heart; and if a man sin against 
thee, speak peaceably to him; ... . 
and if he repent and confess, forgive 
him. 


Test. Joseph 1:5, 6: I was beset with 
hunger and the Lord himself nourished 
me, . . . . I was sick and the Lord 
visited me, I was in prison and my God 
showed favor unto me. 

Test. Simeon 6:6: Then shall all the 
spirits of deceit be given to be trodden 
under foot and men shall rule over 
wicked spirits. 

Test. Levi 18:12: And he shall give 
power to his children to tread upon the 
evil spirits. 

Test. Asher 6:2: For they both 
practise the evil thing and they have 
pleasure in them that practise it. 

Test. Levi 19:1: Choose, therefore, for 
yourselves either the light or the dark- 
ness, either the law of the Lord or the 
works of Beliar. 


These comparisons will serve to indicate the relationship between 


this work and the New Testament. 


It is not too much to say that 


the cumulative force of this and the remaining evidence points 
strongly to a real influence of the earlier upon the later work. 
But to define that influence is a difficult task. A claim of direct 
documentary dependence is not warranted by the evidence. 
Whether Jesus and Paul were personally conversant with the con- 
tents of the work, or whether these thoughts had passed out into 
a common stock in a more or less fixed form, and from there were 
drawn and used, cannot be finally decided. The striking verbal 
coincidences, however, seem to point in the direction of a personal 
knowledge of the contents themselves. 

It is in the ethical teachings of the book that the greatest inter- 
est for modern readers centers. The interest is twofold. The 
high quality of the moral ideal which is set forth has intrinsic value. 
One is able to find much that is not only admirably expressed, but 
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which possesses such inherent worth that it is deserving of much 
attention. Our modern ethical ideals, in spite of splendid prog- 
ress, are in many respects equaled by the high standard which 
meets us here. But of no less interest than the moral ideal is the 
light which the book throws on the question of the historical 
development of Jewish ethics. It is not overstating the matter 
to say that we have here a document of the first importance in 
bridging the gulf between the ethics of the Old Testament and that 
of the New Testament. 

The thought is fairly common that the Jewish religion in post- 
exilic times and in the days of Jesus had entirely degenerated into 
a rigid externalism from which practically all the religious spirit 
had been crushed. That there was tremendous overemphasis on 
external observance and ritual is undoubtedly true. But when 
we insist that there was nothing more than this it is quite possible 
that we are in the wrong. It is right at this point that modern 
Jewish scholarship makes its protest that such a view is based 
on a partial consideration of the facts. That they have some 
ground for such a protest is evident from the teachings of the 
Testaments. 

Since the book was written by a man of Pharisaic tendencies, 
one would expect to see reflected an intense devotion to legal 
observance. Nor will one be disappointed, for again and again 
emphasis is laid upon the necessity of such observance. This, 
however, is not the deeper or primary interest of the writer. It is 
upon the moral aspects of the law, its real significance, its spirit, 
and not merely its letter, that the stress is placed. The following 
words sound strange on Pharisaic lips, yet it is undoubtedly from 
such they fall. “‘ Make your hearts good before the Lord, and your 
ways straight before men, and ye shall find grace before the Lord 
and men.’’* ‘Let all your works be done in order with good intent 
in the fear of God.%”7_ The ideal life is ‘“‘ wisdom in the fear of God,”’ 
and this “‘naught can take away save the blindness of ungodliness 
which comes from sin.” ‘Flee evil doing and cleave to goodness 
and love. He that hath a pure mind in love looketh not after a 
woman with a view to fornication, for he hath no defilement in his 


6 Test. Simeon 5: 2. 17 Test. Naph. 2:9. 
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heart because the spirit of God resteth upon him.’"* —“‘ Righteous- 
ness casteth out hatred, humility destroyeth envy. For he that 
is just and humble is ashamed to do what is unjust being reproved 
not of another, but of his own heart, because the Lord looketh 
upon the inclination.””® ‘‘The spirit of truth testifieth all things 
and accuseth all, and the sinner is burnt up by his own heart and 
cannot raise his face to the judge.’”° It is surely not the Pharisaism 
of common conception that puts these words into the mouths of 
the various patriarchs. 

The Testaments make frequent reference to the common vices 
of humanity and strongly reprove them, often exalting the corre- 
sponding virtue in its place. The following citations fairly repre- 
sent the teaching: “Beware of the spirit of deceit and of envy. 
For envy ruleth over the whole mind of a man, and suffereth him 

. not to do any good thing..... I learnt that deliver- 
ance from envy cometh by the fear of God.’ “If ye drink wine 
in gladness be ye moderate with the fear of God. For if in your 
gladness the fear of God departeth, then drunkenness ariseth and 
shamelessness stealeth in. But if ye would live soberly do not 
touch wine at all, lest ye sin in words of outrage . . . . and 
transgressions of the commandments of God and ye perish before 
your time.’ ‘Unless ye keep yourselves from the spirit of lying 
and anger, and love truth and long-suffering, ye shall perish. For 
anger is blindness and does not suffer one to see the face of any man 
with truth.’’3 “For the spirit of hatred worketh together with 
Satan . . . . in all things unto men’s death, but the spirit of 
love worketh together with the law of God in long-suffering unto 
the salvation of men. Hatred, therefore, is evil.’’4 

These citations would in themselves show that, even if Pharisa- 
ism was self-centered and complacent in the working-out of right- 
eousness by the law, clear currents of ethical thought and teach- 
ing did not fail to make their way through the turbid waters of the 
main stream. But there are clearer indications yet that when 


% Test. Benj. 8 :1-2. 

9 Test. Gad 5:3. 22 Test. Judah 16: 2-3. 
20 Test. Judah 20:5. 23 Test. Dan 2:1-2. 

t Test. Simeon 3: 1-4. 24 Test. Gad 4:7—5:1. 
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Jesus came to give his great message to men, he found not a little 
in the morality and religion of his people ready to his hand, and 
this of a type vastly higher than is generally assumed. 

It is customary to think of Judaism as essentially particular- 
istic, and to feel that there was a distinctly retrograde movement 
from the universalistic outlook of some of the prophets and of the 
sages. There is probably much truth in this; but again, it is not 
all the truth. That the universalistic vision and thought of 
Jesus goes far beyond anything which had preceded him may 
be affirmed. The Testaments, however, show that the teachings 
of the prophets and sages were not entirely forgotten amid the 
national yearnings and strivings, and that Jesus was not altogether 
without a prepared soil for his larger truth. There was particu- 
larism, and that of an aggravated type, at the time at which the 
Testaments were written, as is evidenced by the Book of Jubilees 
in which the Gentiles were excluded from all hope. But the spirit 
of the Testaments is widely different. In some of the writer’s 
words one can hear no faint echo of the best sayings of the prophets 
on the subject. Nor need one be surprised at this, for it is the logi- 
cal outcome of his deeply ethical thought that salvation was 
obtained on the ground of character rather than of legal observance 
or privilege. It will be of interest to exhibit the teachings on the 
universalistic side. 

“The Lord shall visit all the Gentiles in his tender mercies 
forever,’’’5 and shall “establish a new priesthood to all the Gen- 
tiles.””? Moreover, he will “reveal his salvation to all Gentiles,’’?7 
and “will save Israel and all the Gentiles,”’* and “every race of 
men.’’? The last temple is to be more glorious than the first, and 
‘the twelve tribes shall be gathered together there and all the 
Gentiles,’’*° and “His name shall be in every place. of Israel and 
among the Gentiles.’’* There is a remarkable passage in which 
angelic protection (probably that of Michael) is extended to the 
Gentiles as well as to Israel: ‘“‘The angel who intercedeth for the 


25 Test. Levi 4:4. 29 Test. Levi 2: II. 
76 Test. Levi 8:14. %° Test. Benj. 9: 2. 
27 Test. Benj. 10:5. 3 Test. Dan 6:7. 


28 Test. Asher 7:3 2 Test. Levi 3:7. 
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nation of Israel and for all the righteous.’ It is true that the 
blessings to the Gentiles are to come through Israel, but the dis- 
play of this teaching—which could be largely augmented—will 
cause serious questioning as to the unbroken particularism of 
Jesus’ day and the times immediately preceding it. 

There remain in this ethical teaching two matters of special 
interest, viz., the references to love for God and for neighbor, and 
to forgiveness. The passages have been quoted above in the 
paragraph dealing with the relationship between the Patriarchs 
and the New Testament, but they call for further notice. It will 
be remembered that the Lukan account of the pronouncement of 
Jesus on the two great commandments represents the answer as 
coming from a scribe. Waiving the question of harmonization 
with the other Synoptics, it will be noticed that the commandments 
of love for God and love for men are represented as joined and 
current in scribal circles in Jesus’ day, and the Testaments support 
the view. “Love the Lord and your neighbor.’’ ‘Love the 
Lord through all your life and one another with a pure heart.’ 
“T loved the Lord, likewise every man with all my heart.’ These 
are the expressions of the book on the matter, and this is the first 
time in literature (so far as the writer is aware) that these two 
commandments, which are separate in the legal codes, are joined 
together as one. Just what connotation is to be given to the word 
“neighbor,” which in the Old Testament is restricted to Israelites, 
but in the New Testament has the universal thought, it is difficult 
to say. Bearing in mind the universalistic spirit of the writing, 
the possibility, at least, of some wider meaning may be conceded. 

In the passage on forgiveness we have what Charles justly calls 
“a passage of truly epoch-making importance.” In the New 
Testament the explicit or implicit condition of divine forgiveness 
is the forgiveness of one’s debtor. This is the unmistakable 
teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, and has stood in marked contrast 
to the position of the Old Testament. There the divine forgive- 
ness was very full and very free to the true seeker. But there 
appears to have been no incongruity between possessing forgiveness 

33 Test. Iss. 5:2. 

34 Test. Dan 5:3. 35 Test. Iss. 7:6. 
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so graciously bestowed and cherishing feelings of deep animosity 
and lasting resentment. Even the great David could counsel 
unremitting revenge in his dying commands. The imprecatory 
psalms were for long centuries a stumbling-block to the Old Testa- 
ment student on account of their revengeful characteristics. In 
the Testaments we have a link in the chain of the development of 
the idea of forgiveness, and one far on the way to the position of 
Jesus. 

The passage is of such importance that we quote it at length: 

And now, my children, I exhort you, love ye each one his brother, and 
put away hatred from your hearts, love ye one another in deed, and in word, 
and in the inclination of the soul. Love ye one another from the heart; and 
if a man sin against thee, speak peaceably to him, and in thy soul hold not 
guile; and if he repent and confess, forgive him. But if he deny it, do not 
get into a passion with him, lest catching the poison from thee he take to 
swearing and so thou sin doubly. And though he deny it and yet have a sense 
of shame when reproved, give over reproving him. For he who denieth may 
repent so as not again to wrong thee; yea, he may also honor thee, and be at 
peace with thee. But if he be shameless and persisteth in his wrong-doing, even 
so forgive him from the heart and leave to God the avenging.* 


It is not necessary to point out the thoroughgoing character of 
the passage. It is to be doubted if the New Testament anywhere 
strikes a higher note on the matter. The following remark of 
Charles seems fully justified: ‘These verses contain the most 
remarkable statement on the subject of forgiveness in all ancient 
literature. They show a most wonderful insight into the true 
psychology of the question.” The great value of the passage is 
that it shows that within Judaism—and Pharisaic Judaism at that 
—there was a very high ethical standard of forgiveness. In the 
early days of the Pharisees, before their interests became political, 
the best that the Law, the Prophets, and the Sages had given 
furnished the material from which these high conceptions were 
formed. Later the growth of political interest and legalism 
forced the better part into a very secondary position from which 
it was brought by the Peerless Teacher. 

To appreciate fully the high quality and real value of this book 
it must be read and studied. Among the works which come from 


3% Test. Gad 6:1, 3, 4, 6, 7. 
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those interesting centuries before our Lord’s appearance it occupies 
a position of first importance. Its apocalyptic value is minor, 
other books rank with it in their historical and theological contri- 
butions; but this one occupies a unique position through its 
remarkable ethical message—a message which humanity could 
well afford to heed even after the lapse of these many years. 
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STUDIES IN THE PSALTER? 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 


VII. With Chronicles we cross the border line which separates 
the uncanonical from the canonical books. The date of the 
work is usually assigned to the early Greek period, or 300 B.c. 
But recent investigations have tended to show that Chronicles, 
like most of the historical books in the Bible, is a compilation, 
and that much of the material found in it dates from a somewhat 
earlier period, while a smaller portion is due to later accretion. 
In general it is safe to say that the book reflects the situation which 
developed during the latter part of the Persian period and the 
early part of the Greek period (400-250 B.c.). The book pur- 
ports to give the history of the pre-exilic period, but, as a matter 
of fact, it does not tell us what actually occurred in earlier days, 
but only what the author thought must have occurred. The 
author belongs to that unimaginative class of persons who suppose 
that what is believed and practiced in their own day has always 
been believed and practiced. The Chronicles is the first example 
that has come down to us of the Midrash literature, or the reformu- 
lation and embellishment of ancient literature for homiletical pur- 
poses. In dealing with the evidence of the Chronicler we must 
always remember that we are dealing with a preacher rather 
‘than with a historian, with a man who, like most of the writers 
of his day, was unable to distinguish between historical fact and 
accepted doctrine. 

Little light is thrown upon our subject by an examination of 
the Chronicler’s relationship to the Canon. When he wrote, the 
third group was of course incomplete, as his own work was after- 
ward to belong to it. It is probable also that the group of Prophets 
was even less defined than in the time of Ben Sira. It is a rather 
significant fact in this connection that the Chronicler preferably 
uses other sources than our Books of Kings in retelling the history 


t Continued from the February issue of the Biblical World. 
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of the pre-exilic period. For the Chronicler the Law was the 
primary Canon. It is the influence of the Law that is largely 
responsible for his historical reconstructions. Accordingly, from 
the time of the Chronicler backward, the history of the Psalter 
separates from the history of the Canon, and we are shut up to 
an examination of the Chronicler’s use of individual psalms or 
collections of psalms. In this connection there are three passages 
of special importance: 

The first passage is If Chron. 29:30. According to it the Levites 
are to sing praises to Jehovah with the words of David and Asaph 
the seer. The allusion can be to nothing else than to a collection 
of Davidic and Asaphite psalms. This is the first reference to 
such psalms in history. 

In the second passage (II Chron. 6:41-42) the Chronicler cites 
Ps. 132:8-10 (in our collection grouped with the Pilgrim psalms) 
and places it in the mouth of Solomon at the dedication of the 
Temple. There can be no serious question of the dependence of 
the Chronicler upon the psalm at this point.‘ 

The Chronicler’s readiness to adorn his account of ancient 
religious services by incorporating into his description quotations 
of psalms is even more strikingly exhibited in the third passage. 
The Chronicler is describing the removal of the ark from the 
house of Obed-edom to Zion. He elaborates the account found 
in II Sam., chap. 6, in his own peculiar fashion. He describes at 
length the song service led by a Levitical choir and quotes the 
song supposed to have been sung. On examination it turns out to 
be a composite production made up of certain fragments of psalms: 

16: 8-22 Ps, 105: 1-15 
16: 23-33 Ps. 96: 2-134 


16:34 Ps. 106:1 
16:35 Ps. 106:47 
16:36 Ps. 106:48 


2 Whether our Books of Kings are directly used at all is uncertain. It is possible 
that they may have been used only through the medium of the main source which 
the Chronicler seems to rely upon. 

3 The original connection of vss. 25-30 with what precedes has been disputed. 
Benzinger regards them as one of the later accretions to the work of the Chronicler, but 
it is safer critically and historically to see in it the work of the Chronicler himself 
(cf. Kittel and Curtis, ad loc.). 

4Duhm’s attempt to prove the contrary, upon which Benzinger relies, implies 
an impossible exegesis of the psalm. 
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It is generally admitted that the passage in Chronicles is depend- 
ent upon the Psalms. Ps. 105 is a great review of the history of 
Israel. To this review vss. 1-15 form the appropriate introduc- 
tion. They are thus organically related to the rest of the psalm. 
On the other hand they have nothing to do with the situation to 
which the Chronicler refers them or with Ps. 96 with which he 
combines them. The dependence of the Chronicler upon Pss. 
105 and g6 may therefore be regarded as proved. This will raise 
the presumption that vss. 34-36 are also dependent upon Ps. 106. 
If the parallelism existed only between vs. 34 and Ps. 106:1, this 
would not be so evident, for we have to do here with a current 
doxology.’ But when vss. 35 and 36 are also almost identical 
with Ps. 106:47, 48, it is altogether probable that the Chronicler 
was led to repeat the current doxology in this particular passage 
because he had Ps. 106 in mind. 

It has been inferred from the free way in which the Chronicler 
combined and rearranged various psalms that he had no clear 
conception of the canonicity of the Psalter. It is probable that 
no formulated theory of its canonicity did exist in his day, but 
the Chronicler’s treatment of the Psalms is no evidence of this. 
A hymnbook, even though it were regarded as canonical, naturally 
lends itself to rearrangement for liturgical and literary purposes. 
Of more importance is the fact that the Chronicler ascribes one 
of these psalms to Solomon and the other (apparently) to David or 
Asaph and this, too, in spite of the absence of titles to these psalms 
in the Hebrew. The bearing of this fact on the trustworthiness 
of the Davidic tradition will be discussed hereafter. 

Of most importance in the present connection is the observation 
that the dependence of the Chronicler upon the Psalter is not 
limited, as in the case of Ben Sira, to subtle allusions, but extends 
to lengthy quotations. The fact that the Chronicler, one hundred 
years before Ben Sira, made such clear use of the Psalms confirms 
the deductions already drawn from the testimony of Ben Sira 
himself as to the existence of the Psalter in this early period. 
But we may go farther and argue, as was done in the case of Ben 
Sira, that the particular psalms used by the Chronicler imply, 

Cf. Pss. 107:1; 118:13 136:1. 

6 In the LXX Ps. 96 is ascribed to David. 
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though they do not stringently prove, the existence of the great 
bulk of the psalms in the Psalter. We saw that Ps. 136 was a 
very late psalm. Hence the dependence of the hymn in Ecclesi- 
asticus upon this psalm carried with it impliedly the existence of 
the numerous psalms which were earlier than Ps. 136. Similarly 
Pss. 96, 105, 106, 132 admittedly belong to the later psalms of the 
Psalter. Hence, proved dependence upon these again implies 
the existence of those numerous psalms which belong to earlier 
strata, and again the deductions made from Ben Sira’s testimony 
as to the size of the Psalter are corroborated. But may we not go 
farther still and find evidence in the Chronicler’s work that he 
actually knew our Psalter in its fivefold form? Here the rela- 
tionship of I Chron. 16:36 to Ps. 106:48 must be re-examined. 
Ps. 106:48 is a doxology at the end of Book IV. If Books I, II, 
and III be compared, they are found to conclude with similar 
doxologies. It is admitted on all hands that the first three doxolo- 
gies do not belong to the psalms which preceded them, but are 
added to mark the close of the respective books. They belong 
to the redaction of the Psalter. In other words, they have a 
literary rather than a liturgical function. Analogy would sug- 
gest that the doxology at the end of Book IV also belongs to the 
redaction and hence has a literary function. Since the Chroni- 
cler uses this doxology at 16:36 it has been plausibly argued that 
he was already acquainted with the Psalter in its present fivefold 
form.? This conclusion would be of such fundamental importance 
if it could be substantiated that it must be examined with some 
detail. 

Three objections have been urged against it: 1. It is claimed 
that, after all, Ps. 106:48 depends upon I Chron. 16:36 and not the 
latter passage upon the former. This objection may be dismissed 
without hesitation. As we have already seen, the admitted depend- 
ence of the Chronicler upon Pss. 1o5 and 96 raises the strongest 
sort of presumption that he depends upon Ps. 106. This pre- 
sumption is strengthened by the very significant change in tenses 
in I Chron. 16:36 as compared with Ps. 106:48. That which is a 


7 Yet even on this supposition, incorporation of later psalms into the veneiuas 
of the fivefold Psalter is conceivable. 
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liturgical note in the psalm (“And let all the people say Amen, 
Hallelujah”) is a historical statement in Chronicles (“And all 
the people said Amen and praised Jehovah’’). There is unques- 
tionably adaptation here. But it is far more natural to hold that 
the Chronicler, who has adapted the other psalms cited in vss. 
8-35 to a historical situation, has adapted this doxology to the 
same situation, than that the statement of a historical fact should 
be transformed into a liturgical note. The Chronicler is describ- 
ing a religious service in past history as it was accustomed to be 
celebrated in his own day. He therefore makes the people say 
Amen in accordance with the liturgical prescriptions with which 
he was familiar. This view accords with all that we know of the 
Chronicler’s method of reading the customs of his own day into the 
past. 

2. The second objection is more formidable. It is claimed that 
I Chron. 16:8-36 does not belong to the original work of the 
Chronicler but is a much later insertion. Hence, even if the 
dependence of this passage upon the psalms is granted, this implies 
nothing as to the existence or form of the Psalter in the Chroni- 
cler’s day. Now a careful study of the narrative in I Chron., 
chaps. 15 and 16, reveals the fact that it is not homogeneous. 
At least vss. 19-24a have every appearance of being a later accre- 
tion. But if the narrative is tampered with here, it may be tam- 
pered with elsewhere. Vss. 8-36 have been regarded as a second 
instance of interpolation for the following reasons: (a) If these 
verses are omitted, vs. 37 is found to attach directly to vss. 5-7; 
(b) Vs. 7, strictly speaking, does not necessarily introduce the 
following quotations; (c) In vss. 8-36 there is no allusion to the 
event at which these psalms are said to have been sung, and vs. 
35 is actually incompatible with this event; (d) The final argu- 
ment is a singular one. If, it is urged, these psalms had already 
been attributed to Asaph or David by the Chronicler, they would 
not have remained anonymous in the Psalter. The fact that they 
are anonymous shows that this section in the Chronicler follows 
the Psalter—and hence must be interpolated! The first three 
arguments are of little force. The fact that vs. 37 resumes vss. 
5-7 does not prove that vss. 8-36 are an interpolation. After the 
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citations have been given, of course the narrative must be resumed. 
Again, the jolting connection between vss. 7 and 8 and the lack of 
correspondence between the psalms and the occasion on which 
they are said to have been sung are of little significance, when 
the Chronicler’s looseness of style and lack of historical imagina- 
tion are remembered. To infer interpolation from lack of his- 
torical appropriateness is a strange argument to employ in connec- 
tion with this writer. It would have force only if it could be 
shown that the Chronicler was himself sensitive to historical 
proprieties. As a matter of fact he was as likely to violate them 
as any interpolator. 

The last argument can be understood only when it is first 
assumed that either the psalms including their titles or, at least, 
the titles are later than the Chronicler. On the basis of this 
assumption we would expect to find, it is claimed, a reflection of 
the Chronicler’s view of the origin of these psalms in the titles, 
if vss. 8-36 are the Chronicler’s own work. At the present point 
in our investigation this argument is a pure petitio principiti. 
It assumes something that remains to be proved. But waving the 
fallacy in it (it is not always safe to subject historical investiga- 
tions to the demands of formal logic) it is still unconvincing, for 
it further assumes that those who were responsible for the titles 
to the Psalms would have necessarily been influenced by the 
Chronicler’s statements. This is a conjecture, not an argument. 
As a matter of fact such traditions had no inherent value. They 
were, as we shall see, largely irresponsible guesses. A conceit of 
the Chronicler would not necessarily have weight with other men. 
The argument, further, overreaches itself. Even if the passage 
were interpolated in Chronicles there is no reason why its views 
might not have worked themselves into the titles as easily as it is as- 
sumed that they would have done if the passage had been original.’ 
Accordingly, the success of the attempt to avoid the conclusion 
that the Chronicler knew our fivefold division of the Psalter, by 
attacking the genuineness of vss. 8-36, must be regarded as 
doubtful.° 


8 Cf. Kittel, Biicher der Chronik, 70. 


9 The above objections to the genuineness of vss. 8-36 have been handed down 
from the time of Reuss until they have acquired the sacredness of some venerable 
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3. But the third objection which has been urged against this 
conclusion seems to me to be decisive. In brief, it is that the 
doxology at Ps. 106:48 has a liturgical function and not a literary 
function. In other words, its relationship is primarily with the 
Psalm and not with Book IV. If this can be established it is 
evident that no inference can be drawn from the Chronicler’s 
acquaintance with this doxology as to his acquaintance with the 
fivefold form of the Psalter. 

If the doxology at the end of Book IV is compared with the 
doxologies at the end of the other books it will be found that they 
are substantially identical. At first thought it would seem that 
the purpose of the doxology was the same in all four cases, namely, 
to mark the close of the several books. But within the doxology 
of Book IV is a phrase (“And let all the people say’’) which differ- 
entiates it from all the other doxologies by giving it a distinctly 
liturgical significance.” Itis tobe sung. But under what condition 
is it to be sung? It cannot be sung as the concluding doxology 
of the book, but only of the psalm which precedes. Its connec- 
tion is with the psalm, not with the book. This view of its con- 
nection is confirmed when Ps. 106 is studied in its relationship 


formula (cf. Cornill’s Introduction, 407, and Duhm, Psalmen, 249). Criticism must be 
careful not to become in its turn a mechanical tradition. There is another argument, 
however, for a later date of I Chron. 16:8-36, which I have not observed elsewhere. 
If I Chron. 16:36 depends upon Ps. 106:48 it implies that the Hallel already stood 
at the end of the psalm. In the November article we saw that according to the LXX 
the Hallels regularly preceded the psalms rather than followed them and this gave 
a more logical arrangement. If the more logical arrangement is at the same time the 
earlier arrangement, then it would indeed seem necessary to regard I Chron. 16:36 as 
a later interpolation as it would reflect the later custom of singing the Hallels at the 
end. But the present datum at once presses the question home whether after all 
we have the right to speak of the Greek usage as the relatively earlier usage. We saw 
that it could not have been the original usage. It is probable that the Greek and 
Hebrew texts at this point only betray different liturgical customs, and to argue that 
the Greek custom is earlier and that I Chron. 16:36 which reflects the Hebrew custom 
is therefore an interpolation seems very precarious. It is interesting to note that the 
LXX of I Chron. 16:36 agrees with the Hebrew. Since the LXX translation of 
Chronicles was known to Eupolemus (158 B.c.) the custom of singing final Hallels 
must have already existed in hisday. Compare also the final Hallels at B.S. 51: 12°. 


10 The phrase is not a liturgical gloss but a part of the doxology as the post-Deu- 
teronomic passage, Deut. 27:15, clearly indicates. Compare also Neh. 5:13; 8:6, 
and Num. 5:22 for the amen-response. 
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to Pss. 105 and 107. These three psalms in their present form 
are a trilogy of Hallels closely connected together. At first sight 
all three psalms appear to be reviews of Israel’s history and thanks- 
givings to God for his mercies as exhibited in that history. But 
when the psalms are more carefully studied this interpretation is 
only borne out so far as Ps. 105 is concerned. In Ps. 105 the his- 
tory of the nation is painted in rainbow colors. It is the fulfil- 
ment of God’s covenant with Abraham and there is no confession 
of national sin which might have made the covenant void. Thus 
the spirit of Ps. 105 is properly the spirit of a Hallel psalm. In 
Ps. 106, on the contrary, the colors are all somber. The mercies of 
God are in spite of the national sins. The present generation 
confesses its own sin in identifying itself with the generation of 
the Exodus (vs. 6) and prays for forgiveness and redemption 
(vs. 47). Vs. 6 is really the theme and vs. 47 the goal of the 
psalm. The spirit of Ps. 106 is the spirit of confession and en- 
treaty rather than the spirit of praise. With the body of the 
psalm the introductory praises (vss. 1-5) are quite inconsistent. 
It is therefore altogether probable that these verses are a later 
liturgical accretion. This conjecture becomes still more probable 
when Ps. 107 is examined. If this psalm is read in the light of 
vss. I-3 it might be thought that the subject of it was praise for 
national deliverance. But if vss. 4-32 are examined by them- 
selves this interpretation is not substantiated. Instead of national 
deliverances we have deliverances from certain typical dangers 
that might befall anyone, namely, from the dangers of caravan 
travel (vss. 4-9), of imprisonment (vss. 10-16), of sickness (vss. 
17-22), of the sea (vss. 23-32). In vss. 33-43 there is a miscel- 
laneous collection of causes for gratitude which has nothing to do 
either with the interesting thought or poetical structure of what 
precedes. But vss. 1-3, which tend to give to vss. 4-32 a national- 
istic significance, are intimately connected with Ps. 106 (cf. 106:1 
and 47 especially). The conclusion seems inevitable. Pss. 105, 
106, and 107 originally had nothing to do with each other. Their 
present connection, which is acknowledged by all scholars, is due 
to redaction, i.e., to the addition of vss. 1-5 to Ps. 106 and of 
vss. I-3 and 33-43 to Ps. 107. 
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If we now ask what is the relationship of Ps. 106: 48, it is most 
easily understood as a part of this Hallel redaction. If it is once 
admitted that the connection between Pss. 106 and 107 is artificial, 
it is clear that these psalms must have been joined together before 
the present division of the books was recognized. In other words, 
the Hallel redaction of Pss. 1o5—7 must have preceded the present 
separation of these psalms into different books, which tends to 
destroy the very relation which it was the purpose of the redac- 
tion to establish. But if Pss. 105-7 were once redacted into a 
group of Hallels it is difficult to see how the final redactor of the 
Psalter ever came to make a book division just at this point and 
mark it with a doxology. On the other hand, when it is recollected 
that the doxology at Ps. 106: 48 has a distinctly liturgical function, 
the presumption is overwhelmingly in favor of the view that it 
belonged to the liturgical Hallel redaction of Pss. 105-7, rather 
than to the literary redaction of the Psalter. If this view be 
granted, we can at once find an answer to the question raised at 
the end of the third article in this series as to why a book-division 
was made just at this point in spite of the very strong topical 
reasons against it. If the doxology already stood at Ps. 106:48 
when this group of Hallels was adopted into the Psalter, when 
once the desire arose to create a fivefold division of the Psalter 
corresponding to the Pentateuch, the doxology afforded a con- 
venient opportunity to make the division at this point. The 
present division between Books IV and V is thus seen to be purely 
accidental and arbitrary. We cannot argue from it to a separate 
history of the psalms in these two books." 


1 On the’ relationship of the various doxologies. This must remain a matter of 
conjecture. That the final redactor of the Psalter is not responsible for all of them 
has just been made probable by the above discussion in connection with Book IV. 
It is also probable in view of the fact that the doxology at the end of Book II pre- 
cedes the final historical notice and that no doxology is placed at the end of Book V. 
It is sometimes said that Ps. 150 is itself a doxology, and therefore a closing doxology 
is not needed. But if the final redactor had felt the need of marking the close of the 
previous books with doxologies it is not probable that he would have omitted it in 
the case of Book V. It is therefore altogether probable that the doxologies at the 
end of Books I, II, and III were, like the Books themselves, due to different hands. 
That the doxologies of Books I and III are so much like the doxology of Book IV is 
probably due to the fact that this doxology was in current use in the liturgies (cf. 
Book IV), and was therefore naturally adopted for literary purposes also (Books I 
and IIT). 
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Accordingly, while it is altogether probable that the Chronicler 
knew of Davidic and Asaphite psalms and that his collection of 
psalms was a large one, we are not at liberty to infer that he knew 
our present collection in its fivefold form. 


Melozzo da Forti 
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PROFESSOR SANDERS’ DEUTERONOMY-JOSHUA 


In discussing Professor Sanders’ pamphlet on the Washington 
manuscripts of Deuteronomy and Joshua in the Biblical World 
(XXXVI, 1910), it was suggested that the hooks which occur so 
frequently in the margins may have called attention to things of 
more than one kind; among others, to parallels in Psalms or the 
New Testament, or within Deuteronomy itself (p. 208). It may 
help to give color to that suggestion, to point out that in Codex 
Coislinianus (Paris, seventh century; Octateuch and _ historical 
books), there is a great deal of marginal material of at least two 
kinds: Hexaplaric variants and what the annotator considered New 
Testament parallels. If marginal annotations could take these two 
directions, in Coislinianus, we may feel encouraged to seek the ex- 
planation of Mr. Sanders’ hooks in such ways. The great bulk of 
them certainly do coincide with texts or phrases which have paral- 
lels in Psalms, the New Testament, or Deuteronomy itself, and for 
an interest in such things on the part of a mediaeval scribe the 
evidence of Coislinianus is quite conclusive. Its writer’s way of 
copying his supposed New Testament parallels into his margin has 
even led to the inclusion of Coislinianus among New Testament 
manuscripts (F*, old style). The Hexaplaric notes in Coislinianus 
supply a clue for the explanation of such of these hooks as are 
not sufficiently explained as marking parallels. Indeed it occurred 
to me in working them over last summer that some of them seemed 
to coincide with readings for which good Hexaplaric variants exist. 

One hesitates to impugn the Latinity of a Latinist, but Professor 
Sanders’ Latin form for Joshua seems at least unusual. He prints 
it Joshue (captions, pp. 83-103). It is not easy to misspell Joshua 
in Latin: Jesus appears in the canon lists, and Josue (Iosue) is 
uniformly used in the Vulgate, e.g., Amiatinus,- the Polyglots, 
Hetzenauer; while the somewhat less trustworthy Latin (trans- 
literated) titles of Hebrew Bibles usually show Jehosuah. For 
Professor Sanders’ form Joshue, however, there seems to be no 
adequate support; indeed, as far as my observation goes, no 


support at all. Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
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Grploration and Discovery 


THE expedition sent out in 1908 by Harvard University to the site 
of old Samaria under the direction of Professor Reissner has discovered 
a group of seventy-five inscribed fragments of old Hebrew pottery. 
These fragments were found in the immediate vicinity of the so-called 
palace of Omri and Ahab, the identification of which has been rendered 
still more probable by the discovery of a vase bearing the name of 
Osorkon II, the Egyptian contemporary of Ahab. The fragments are 
inscribed with Hebrew characters written in ink and are found to be 
business receipts for quantities of oil, wine, and the like. The Hebrew 
characters closely resemble those found on the Siloam inscription and 
the Moabite Stone. A preliminary report on the find is given by 
Professor Lyon in the January number of the Harvard Theological 
Review. The publication of this material in full is awaited with great 
interest, since it adds a valuable source of information concerning the 
character of early Hebrew writing. 


TueE British Museum about February 1 of this year began excavations 
at Carchemish under the firman which it has had for a considerable 
length of time. The director of the excavations is D. G. Hogarth, and 
his chief assistant R. Campbell Thompson. Carchemish, on the upper 
Euphrates, is a site which should yield results of great value. It was 
a gathering-place of the ancients. The Hittites held possession there 
for a long time, the Assyrians and Babylonians also had their turn, and 
for a while Egypt held sway. Students of Hebrew history will recall 
that it was at this place that Nebuchadrezzar II met and defeated 
Necho II, thus settling the question as to whether Egypt or Babylon 
should succeed to the domain of Assyria in Western Asia. Serious 
charges of carelessness and incompetence have been made against the 
excavators formerly sent out by the Museum to work upon this mound. 
The commitment of this expedition to Messrs. Hogarth and Thompson 
is a practical guaranty that the task will be performed with scientific 
efficiency. 


A RECENT article in the Interpreter, by Canon Yates, resident in 
Jerusalem, bearing the title, “An Important Archaeological Discovery 
in Jerusalem,” tells of the finding of a church erected by Saint Helena 
in the grounds of the church of the Paternoster, a little to the southwest 
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of the summit of the Mount of Olives, on the slope toward Bethany. 
The modern church of the Paternoster was erected in 1869. The fact 
that there had been an earlier church in this vicinity was known from 
a statement of Eusebius, the church historian. His testimony was 
corroborated by the statement of the Bordeaux Pilgrim (about 333 A.D.) 
to the same effect. The old church as thus far revealed seems to have 
measured about 250 feet in length, and 70 feet in width. A most 
important feature of the discovery of especial interest to churches that 
practice the rite of immersion as the only form of baptism is the finding 
of a baptistery lying several feet below the level of the floor of the church. 
Mr. Yates, who has himself visited the site, says that the baptistery was 
evidently “constructed for baptism by immersion, and there are arrange- 
ments for drawing off the water. In the center is a place perhaps a foot 
lower than the rest of the floor, about 18 inches wide by 30 inches long, 
intended quite clearly for the candidate to stand in.” The intention 
of the excavators is said to be to restore this old cathedral church if 
possible. 


For a long time there has been on exhibition in the British Museum 
a Syriac manuscript of the Pentateuch which is labeled as “the earliest 
manuscript of the Bible in any language of which the exact date is 
known.” This manuscript bears the date of 463 A.D. On the tenth of 
last October, however, M. Tisserant discovered in the British Museum 
itself a Syriac manuscript of Isaiah four years older than the aforesaid 
manuscript of the Pentateuch. This newly discovered manuscript 
was brought from one of the famous monasteries in Nitria. It is a 
palimpsest, and the Syriac text of Isaiah which it contains was copied 
in the year 459-60 A.D. The text is of sentimental interest as now 
being the oldest known biblical manuscript of any extent, and will be 
of practical service since it seems to offer many variants to the Syriac 
text of Isaiah as hitherto known. A full account of the discovery with 
description of the manuscript and a statement of its contents will be 
found from the pen of M. Tisserant himself in the Revue Biblique for 
January, 1911. 


THE first part of the Hamburg Papyri just published by Paul M. 
Meyer (Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek, 
Ig1I) contains a second-century document of some interest for New 
Testament lexicography. The text is a complaint, addressed to the 
decadarch, relating to a robbery, and gives an inventory of the articles 
taken by the robbers. Some of these are described by familiar New 
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Testament words. There is a scarlet (xéxxwos) garment (cf. Matt. 
27:28; Heb. 9:19; Rev. passim); an emerald (fuapdéydiwos; cf. 
opapaydwos, Rev. 4:3) girdle; an unfulled (dyvados, Matt. 9:16; Mark 
2:21) cloth; two lamp stands (Avxviac, Matt. 5:15; Heb. 9:2; Rev. 
passim), a pot (orduvos, Heb. 9:4); and several hair-sieves (so Meyer 
renders waxxot tpixwor), or, more probably, hair-cloth garments (cf. Rev. 
6:12). There was also a cloak, ¢avéAns (Latin paenula), which is only 
another, and better, form of eAdvyns (haAdvys, II Tim. 4:13). The 
papyrus comes from the Fayim. 


Ir has long been supposed that the Philistines emigrated into Pales- 
tine from their original home in Crete or its vicinity. The basis for 
this belief has been furnished by the following facts: The Philistine 
body-guard of David was made up of Cherethites and Pelethites, and 
the name Cherethites at once suggests Crete. In Zeph. 2:5, the Philis- 
tines are called “nation of the Cherethites.”” In Amos 9:7, Jehovah 
asks, “Have I not brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt and the 
Philistines from Caphtor?”’ Caphtor has been identified with the 
Egyptian Keftiu, which is the regular designation on the Egyptian 
monuments for Crete and its vicinity. An additional consideration 
in support of this identification of the region of Crete as the original 
homeland of the Philistines is now offered by the so-called Phaestos disk. 
This inscription was found in Crete in a stratum of the ruins which in all 
probability belongs to about 1600 B.c. An account of the discovery of 
the disk, together with excellent photographs, will be found in Evans, 
Scripta Minoa, Vol. I (1910). One of the commonest characters in this 
inscription is a head, wearing a headdress which is identical with that 
regularly represented on the Egyptian monuments as worn by the Philis- 
tines and other related tribes from the north which poured down upon 
the Nile Valley. The headdress is quite unique, being totally different 
from that worn by Semites in general. Consequently the disk seems to 
bear independent testimony to the fact that the Philistines originally 
came from Crete or from the coast of Asia Minor in its vicinity. An 
attempt is made by Professor Hempl in the January number of Harper’s 
Magazine to decipher the inscription as a proto-Greek document. The 
attempt, however, can hardly be called successful. 


UWAork and Gorkers 


SINCE the recent death of Professor Pfleiderer, who held the chair of 
the philosophy of religion in Berlin University, strenuous efforts have 
been made by friends and adherents of the comparatively new science 
of comparative religion to secure recognition of that science in the 
appointment of Professor Pfleiderer’s successor. The task was difficult 
because comparative religion encountered so many prejudices on the 
part of previously established departments, and because as yet no 
German university had recognized the subject by the appointment of 
a professor to lecture upon it. Even the famous historian Professor 
Harnack, of the Berlin faculty, was at first opposed to such an appoint- 
ment. But with his characteristic open-mindedness he ultimately, as 
a result of the educational campaign that was inaugurated, came to see 
the necessity of such an appointment, and co-operated heartily with 
those seeking to obtain it. At last the government consented to it, and 
after a careful canvass of available candidates, the appointment of 
Professor Pfleiderer’s chair was given to Dr. Lehmann of the philosophi- 
cal faculty in the Danish University at Copenhagen. Dr. Lehmann 
is already well known in the world of scholarship through his publica- 
tions, and has taken large editorial responsibilities in connection with 
two important series of publications. His classes in Berlin are said to 
be gratifyingly large. Mr. Louis H. Jordan, himself probably the best 
known English student of comparative religion, gives a full and inter- 
esting account of the movement which has resulted in the establishment 
of this important precedent by the University of Berlin, in the Exposi- 
tory Times for February, 1911. 


To the recent important volume on The Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, Martin Sprengling, fellow in the University of Chicago, 
1907-10, contributes fresh copies of the numerous inscriptions of that 
ancient basilica, of which he made a special study while a member of 
the American School at Jerusalem, in 1909. Full acknowledgment is 
made by the editors of Mr. Sprengling’s texts, and of certain translations 
which he made of texts connected with the building. The monograph 
is published at London by the Byzantine Research Fund. 


A FACSIMILE edition of the famous 42-line Gutenberg Bible, printed 
at Mainz 1450-55, is being issued by Hubert Welter, of Paris and Leip- 
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zig. The copy in the Royal Library at Munich has been selected for 
reproduction. M. Seymour de Ricci will provide the critical introduc- 
tion. The subscription price is 500 marks. This Latin Bible is the 
earliest (undated) specimen of Johann Gutenberg’s printing, and is the 
first considerable work printed by the use of movable types. It is some- 
times called the Mazarin Bible. There are said to be only some forty 
copies of the original work in existence. 


On February 16 occurred the death of Rev. Charles M. Mead at the 
age of seventy-five. Dr. Mead was probably best known as a member 
of the American Committee on the Revision of the English Bible. 
He began his professional career as professor of Hebrew in Andover 
Theological Seminary, a position which he held from 1866 to 1882. 
The decade from 1882 to 1892 was spent in Germany. Upon his return 
from Germany, he became professor of Christian theology in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, where he remained until 1898. Thereupon he 
took up the task of seeing the American Standard Edition of the Old 
Testament through the press. He carried the entire responsibility for 
the reading of the proof of this edition. His best-known works prob- 
ably were his Commentary on Exodus, in Lange’s series (1876), The Soul 
Here and Hereafter (1879), Supernatural Revelation (1899), Christ and 
Criticism (1893). 


THE centennial of the founding of American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sions occurs this year. Adoniram Judson landed in Burma in July, 1813. 
The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, which afterward under- 
took his support, was established in May, 1814. This society will hold 
a public meeting in honor of the centennial at Rochester, N.Y., on the 
evening of March 16 of this year. At this meeting addresses will be 
given by President E. B. Bryan, D.D., of Colgate Theological Seminary, 
Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., of the Judson Memorial Church, New York 
City, who is a son of Dr. Adoniram Judson, Rev. B. L. Whitman, of 
Seattle, and Rev. H. E. Fosdick, of Montclair, N.J. This is an occasion 
which should be interesting to Christians of whatever name in view of 
the fact that Adoniram Judson was the first representative of American 
Christianity on the foreign field. 


Tue Authorized Version of the English Bible this year celebrates its 
tercentenary. The occasion will be quite generally observed through- 
out the English-speaking world. In view of this fact the April issue of 
the Biblical World will be devoted almost entirely to articles relating 
to the English Bible in general, and the version of 1611 in particular. 


Book Rediews 


CRITICISM AND ITS CRITICS: 


The purpose of this book is set forth in the opening paragraph as 
follows: 


It is well known that in our time a view of the origin of the Pentateuch 
differing fundamentally from that commonly held by Jews and Christians 
alike has found extensive acceptance in all quarters of the civilized world. 
The object of this book is to consider whether this view is tenable in the light 
of the best modern scholarship and, if it be not, to suggest to what conclu- 
sion the evidence at present points. 


Thus we see that a very large task is undertaken in a volume of 
about one hundred and fifty pages; but the author has every confidence 
in his own ability to review the work done, by the leading scholars of 
the world, during the past century and a half and to say how far it is 
in accord with real knowledge and careful reasoning. 

The spirit in which it is undertaken appears from this statement 
quoted from a contribution to the Princeton Theological Review: 


In the view of the whole critical school the Pentateuch is at best an ordi- 
nary book, at worst a field for practicing their quaint arithmetical exercises. 
In my view it is not primarily a piece of literature at all; it is a piece of states- 
manship and must be judged as such. While, therefore, I recognize that it 
is impossible for anybody now to dive into the mind of Moses so far as to be 
able to assign precise reasons for the position of each individual command in 
the whole complex body of Jegislation, I believe that attention to the con- 
siderations that must have been present to the lawgiver’s mind, aided by a 
careful study of many points that have hitherto escaped notice, will enable 
us not merely to answer Dr. Driver’s arguments, but also to throw new light 
on problems that have hitherto remained unsolved [p. 144]. 


This is certainly a remarkable statement; it shows the author’s 
confidence in his own powers. Unfortunately there is one thing lacking, 
and that is a sense of humor, that saving grace which should check 
such pretentious folly. It begins with a remark that is quite false: 
“In the view of the whole critical school the Pentateuch is at best an 
ordinary book.” Anyone with the slightest knowledge of history 

* The Origin of the Pentateuch. By Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. Oberlin, O.: Bibliotheca Sacra Co., 1910. 152 pages. 
$0.40. 
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knows that a whole critical school consisting of representative scholars 
of the greatest nations of the world, and carrying on its operations during 
several centuries, does not gather around “an ordinary book.’’ The 
remainder of this sentence is simply impertinent: “at worst a field for 
practicing their quaint arithmetical exercises.” What does “quaint 
arithmetical exercises” mean? On p. 56 there is reference to the work 
of Colenso. As he was the author of an arithmetic perhaps he may 
be supposed to have dealt in “arithmetical exercises,” “quaint” or 
otherwise. But it seems that there was some foundation for these 
exercises, for up to 1910, the date of the publication of this pamphlet, 
“candor compels the admission that, fairly considered, the answers are 
not convincing.”” Now, however, Mr. Wiener appears upon the scene 
with paleography and textual criticism and the deed is done: “there 
is an easy and natural solution available,’ and the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch is saved (p. 50). But surely the next assertion is 
absurd. Ordinary people are under the impression that the Pentateuch 
is literature, consisting of narratives, poems, laws, etc.; it is that both 
primarily and ultimately, the problem being to place its varied sections 
in their historical setting and so find the permanent message in them. 
If our author prefers to call the Pentateuch “a piece of statesmanship” 
that only shows an extreme looseness of expression on his part. Further, 
it is comforting to know that while no one can now “dive into the mind 
of Moses” sufficiently to understand his principle of classification, our 
author can by a keen, logical process pierce the depths of that mind 
far enough to enable him to answer Dr. Driver and “throw light on 
problems that have hitherto remained unsolved.’’ This paragraph is 
a fair specimen of the spirit, style, and method of the discussion. 

Mr. Wiener, whose aim is to show the shallowness and foolishness 
of the whole critical movement, is himself a critic; he is indeed the critic; 
he can tell us just the right kind of criticism and exactly how far it 
should go. There are “difficulties of the Pentateuch”’ of course; if 
there were no difficulties there would be no need for critics. These 
difficulties, however, can éasily be solved when once you have the right 
man and the true method. The right man is the author of the present 
volume, and the method is the discovery by means of textual criticism 
and otherwise of (1) glosses, (2) “corrupt words,” and (3) “transposi- 
tions.” If you have the skill to operate this simple method you can 
dispense with all the cumbrous analysis of the infatuated critics and 
restore the Mosaic authorship. “The higher critics have not succeeded 
in doing what they thought they had, but they have been successful in 
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their attack on a few glosses (such as Deut. 10:6 f.) and a few corrupt 
words, and also on the order of the present text.” 

These are the main scholarly gains from the discussion provoked by the 
higher critics—a better comprehension of laws and history, the recognition 
that the Pentateuch incorporates post-Mosaic notes and that Genesis contains 
many pre-Mosaic elements. As to the fantastic documentary and evolu- 
tionary hypotheses, they are doomed, however numerous the professional 
reputations and publishing enterprises that depend on them. 


It is remarkable that there should be any gains from the discussions 
of critics who are so ignorant and capricious. But let us see if there is 
really much difference in principle. Redactors are objectionable persons 
introduced by critics to get them out of their difficulties. If that is so 
what is the true explanation? The “/eaf” got misplaced and then a 
reader, not a redactor, tried to find the proper place and made things 
worse. ‘‘There is some reason for believing that in some cases the 
present difficulty of the order of the Pentateuchal sections is due to 
mistaken efforts to improve errors of position.” Thus Mr. Wiener’s 
glossators who help him out of his difficulty are very much like redactors 
on a smaller scale. Further, Mr. Wiener has to place at times a tremen- 
dous weight on “corrupt words,” and this in some cases where the 
documentary evidence in his favor is very slight, and the main reason 


for getting rid of the word in question seems to be that it is incon- 
venient to him, so that our model critic is not free from “tendency criti- 
cism.” In proof of this consider the following elaborate statement 
(p. 71): 


THE TRUE COURSE OF THE HISTORY 


In outline that course is as follows: Moses set apart the tribe of Levi for 
certain desert services. These would cease with the conquest of Canaan 
and the erection of the Tent of Meeting at Shiloh. At that same time he 
delivered a body of law which could easily be administered by the family of 
Aaron during the desert period, but necessitated the creation of a numerous 
and scattered priesthood for its application in settled conditions. In Deu- 
teronomy the natural solution of the problem thus created was adopted; but, 
unfortunately, a glossator who read the words of Moses many centuries after 
his death, when conditions were entirely different, adopted a very natural 
misunderstanding of his meaning and inserted a single word of explanation. 
The explanation was historically erroneous, and consequently its presence 
in our text has made the provisions of the law as’ to Levites and the work of 
Ezekiel unintelligible. That word is fortunately missing in some Septuagintal 
MSS, and should be removed. It is the Hebrew word for “the Levites” in 
Deut. 18:7. Moses enacted that any Levite coming into the religious capital 
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could administer “as all his brethren do which stand there before the Lord.” 
That would place him on a level with the sons of Aaron: and we do, in fact, 
find that all our authorities from Deuteronomy to Malachi regard the priest- 
hood as Levitical. But later a change set in and in the days of the glossator 
priests and Levites were two sharply distinguished classes. Hence he thought 
that “his brethren” meant “his fellow-Levites,” and added his unhappy note. 
In point of fact he misread the meaning of Deuteronomy in the light of the 
circumstances of his own age. From the time of Deuteronomy onward the 
legitimate priesthood was Levitical save in the northern kingdom. Priests 
and Levites are identified in the book of Joshua. Judges bears witness to 
the special character of a Levite. The author of Kings complains that Jero- 
boam “made priests from among all the people, which were not of the sons of 
Levi” (I Kings 12:31), not, be it observed, “‘which were not of the sons of 
Aaron.” Jeremiah (33:17-24) and Malachi (chap. 2) are in exact agree- 
ment with this. So is Ezekiel, for the passage quoted above shows that he 
recognized the priestly right of all Levites as historically true. But he seeks 
to introduce a change in punishment for the idolatry of all save the sons of 
Zadok, i.e., the priests of Solomon’s temple. And so he goes back to the old 
desert distinction by which the whole priestly tribe is divided into two 
classes—a higher and a lower—and he introduces it in a modified form. For 
the sons of Aaron he substitutes the sons of Zadok—who has been made high 
priest by Solomon (I Kings 2:35; cf. 27)—and he re-enacts for them, with 
slight modifications, the Mosaic legislation as to the sons of Aaron. To the 
lower grades he assigns duties that had been performed by foreigners. His 
language is borrowed from the Pentateuch, but he invests the term used with 
a new meaning. Subsequently his influence prevailed and the distinction 
between priests and Levites is seen after the Exile. 


The view held by scholars concerning the date of Deuteronomy, 
and the position that it gives to Levites could not be changed by the 
simple expedient of removing a word from a particular text, but it is 
interesting to note that a person who denounces so strongly “subjec- 
tive” and capricious criticism is capable of removing an inconvenient 
word with very little help from the documents. It is not possible to 
deal in a paragraph with the date of Deuteronomy and its position 
among the documents of the Pentateuch. But it is worth while to 
remember that at this point the defender of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch dashes himself against one of the most widely accepted 
and firmly established results of modern criticism. It is more than a 
century now since the thesis was first clearly stated that Deuteronomy 
belongs not to the beginning of Hebrew national history but to a period 
some six centuries later. This subject has been discussed by the keenest 
investigators during all that time, and the position instead of being 
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weakened has been continually strengthened so that scholars who differ 
on many points agree on this. What have we to set against this? 
“Those who may desire to go farther into the higher critical analysis 
and the reasons for it will find the necessary materials in the publica- 
tions of Professors Orr and Green and of the present writer’’ (p. 106). 
With regard to the two living champions mentioned here it may be 
stated that Dr. Orr’s Problem of the Old Testament makes no real con- 
tribution to the great questions because it is so confused in its state- 
ments. Both Dr. Orr and Mr. Wiener appear to think that if they 
can show weaknesses or inconsistencies in the new system they thereby 
do something to set up another system which has completely fallen to 
pieces. If these two gentlemen had to face constantly a class of intelli- 
gent young men they would find that a broad restatement of the whole 
Old Testament problem is demanded on a different scale to anything 
that they have attempted. Those of us who have the responsibility 
of teaching theological students take frequent opportunities of remind- 
ing them that they must not accept the results of criticism as a new 
tradition but must diligently exercise their minds in testing every 
statement, with proper reverence for, but without slavish deference to, 
the names of great scholars. On this point the reviewer may be allowed 
to exercise once a privilege that Mr. Wiener has used freely, viz., that 
of quoting from himself: 


We have no desire to see any “result” exalted into a dogma which is 
received on authority; that mode of procedure is quite alien to a really critical 
or scientific spirit. We maintain that for the thoughtful student of the Old 
Testament it will always be helpful and inspiring, not only to study the reasons 
why this particular theory is so widely held, but also to trace in a sympathetic 
spirit the history of the movement, and to see how slow and painful has been 
the process through which even this amount of certainty and definite convic- 
tion has been reached. At present, then, all that we insist upon is the tre- 
mendous importance of this view of the so-called Mosaic documents; if the 
dominant school is right in this analysis, it is at this point where it has gained 
its most important victories; and if wrong, it is here where a perverse ingenuity 
has succeeded in luring toward a false track the scholarship of several genera- 
tions. This latter alternative leaves us in a hopeless mood; if after centuries 
of toil the leading men of different countries and Churches have succeeded 
merely in building up a fanciful and futile hypothesis, we are tempted to 
believe that such a thing as scientific literary criticism is impossible. This 
belief would surely be out of harmony with our faith in the presence and 
guidance of the Eternal God; a faith which, while it leads us to regard our 
individual contribution with humility and diffidence makes us certain that 
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there is a divine revelation in all progressive human movements [Biblical 
Criticism and Modern Thought, pp. 199, 200]. 


If this is true of the Documentary Theory as a whole it is still more 
true as to the position of Deuteronomy, a point on which there is such 
large agreement. When such a question has entered into the domain 
of historical criticism it must be settled by impartial reason working 
on the varied material and not by such a peculiar combination of tradi- 
tionalism and criticism as that presented by our author. After one 
has gone carefully over the reasons for dating Deuteronomy later than 
JE and earlier than P he is not likely to be much affected by this super- 
ficial treatment of the subject. The way in which the histories, speeches, 
and laws of this epoch-making book are based upon the earlier docu- 
ments demands a space between them not of months, or of years, but 
of generations. 

A great many questions might be asked concerning the passage 
quoted above in which, in contrast to the wild dreams of critics, ‘‘the 
true history” is given. For example, why ‘a numerous and scattered 
priesthood”’ should be required after the settlement if the Deuteronomic 
Law of the One Sanctuary was valid from the first? However, leaving 
that and some other points that remain in uncertainty, note how slight 
in substance is the difference between the statement as to the work of 
Ezekiel and that ascribed to the critics. The critical interpretation of 
Ezek. 44:6-16 is given as follows: ‘‘Two points are made on this passage. 
In the temple of Solomon, uncircumcised strangers must have performed 
duties that ought only to have been discharged by members of the 
priestly tribe. It is admitted quite fairly that this could easily be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis that abuses crept in. But the second point is 
considered more important. Ezekiel is here introducing a new dis- 
tinction—the difference between the sons of Zadok and the other 
Levites—and he is introducing it avowedly as a complete novelty. 
Nay, more, he makes this a punishment for the Levites who went 
astray after the idols. It is a conscious and intentional, degradation. 
Had they remained faithful, they would have been entitled to full 
priestly rights, but as they had been disloyal, they are now ‘to bear 
their iniquity’” (p. 69). Now compare this with Mr. Wiener’s true 
explanation. Where is the difference? Simply that Ezekiel instead 
of making a new distinction reintroduces and modifies “‘an old desert 
distinction.”” This may be very clever, but it strikes the non-legal 
mind as being, in view of all the facts, very artificial. In other words, 
according to this statement the distinction ascribed by P to the wilder- 
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ness period becomes real and effective at the time to which the critics 
ascribe the codification of that body of laws. A complex question like 
the date of D or P cannot be settled in this peddling fashion. To 
mention only one other line of argument, the kind of monotheism that 
we have in D implies the teaching of the great prophets Amos and 
Isaiah whose work was some four centuries later than that of Moses. 

According to our author literary criticism is very suspicious and 
especially so as the critics are quite mechanical in their methods and 
never show that fine delicate feeling of spirit and atmosphere which is 
needed in the treatment of living words. If we were to admit that 
there is some truth in the charge of “vigor and rigor” that has been 
brought against particular critics it would require a great stretch of 
imagination to believe that the long line of biblical students have been 
so clumsy and wooden as Mr. Wiener’s remarks imply. But it appears 
that style “is not necessarily a criterion of authorship.” Moses has 
at least three styles, and as “a man of genius”’ he could have created 
more if they had been necessary for his purpose. ‘In a word, I con- 
ceive that in each case the style was merely a tool forged by Moses 
for the accomplishment of his purpose.” Of course, on that principle, 
if it can be called a principle, there is an end to all literary criticism. 
How would that apply to the Book of Isaiah or any other composite 
volume in which style, along with other considerations, plays a part 
in the analysis? Literary criticism is not likely to neglect one of its 
most important elements because of Mr. Wiener’s peculiar conception. 
In the days of Carlstadt (1541) there were some who conceded that 
Moses did not write the last eight verses of Deuteronomy and, accepting 
this, he took the position that as there are other parts in the same style 
the position that Moses did not write the whole may be defended. We are 
asked to regard that as a false suggestion but we know, as a matter of 
fact, that it has been very fruitful. It appears, however, that there is, 
after all, such a thing as “‘style,” and this has been wonderfully affected 
by “the activity of glossators,’’ and if scholars had in the first place 
used a more radical textual criticism they would not have needed so 
much literary criticism (p. 89). This is given as a general statement 
without textual illustrations. But it shows that Mr. Wiener must take 
note of style in order to solve his problems. 

Another item in the indictment is that the critics do not distinguish 
between eastern and western modes of thought and expression and that 
in addition they show “ignorance of human nature.”’ Dr. White thinks 
that the discrepancy between Deut. 1:22 f. and Num. 13:1-3 can be 
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harmonized by a consideration of oriental modes of speech and this 
our author uses to rebuke Dr. Driver. When we turn to Dr. Driver’s 
commentary we find that he himself suggests that ‘‘a formal recon- 
ciliation”’ is possible but because the retrospect in Deuteronomy follows 
JE so constantly he thinks that here also a JE basis once existed. Then 
Mr. Wiener, in his usual courteous manner, finds that Dr. Driver adds 
to an ignorance of eastern methods “‘a most exhaustive ignorance of 
human nature” because he thinks that Deuteronomy knew an account 
of the reason why Moses was excluded from the land of promise different 
from that given in Numbers (Deut. 1:37, 38). While he was at work 
on this point, our author might have given his own solution of the 
problem that is raised not only by the form of this statement in Deut. 
1:37, 38, but also by the position of these verses. Before leaving this 
subject it may be well to point out the danger of attempting to make 
the difference between western and eastern modes of expression too 
great. If the difference is fundamental not only is criticism impossible 
but the power of the Bible as a medium of revelation is seriously 
impaired, both for the communication of facts and the impartation of a 
revelation. One would think that there could be no mistake about the 
meaning of Gen. 29: 27-28, viz., that Jacob married Rachel a week after 
his marriage with Leah, but according to our author this took place 
seven years later. This is required in order to meet one of Colenso’s 
“quaint arithmetical exercises,” and the author of Genesis shows “a 
true literary instinct” in his manner of arranging the story (p. 45). 
Thus Mr. Wiener can enter into the oriental mind, but when Mr. 
Addis makes an attempt to get into the heart of ancient custom he 
is met with ridicule and asked if he would so interpret the weeping 
of an English boy (p. 97). At that point the laborious effort to be 
satirical only produces flippancy. 

It is not our business to defend all the scholars that are attacked 
so lightheartedly in this pamphlet, but we will venture a few words 
regarding the case of Dr. Skinner, who is quite capable of defending 
himself, if he thinks it worth while. Dr. Skinner’s case is especially 
shocking as he did not in his commentary on Genesis pay proper atten- 
tion to Professor Schlégl and Mr. Wiener. When one considers the 
vast amount of material that Dr. Skinner had to condense into five 
hundred and fifty pages, one must admit that the careful statement on 
the question of the use of Yahweh in MT and the versions given on two 
closely printed pages (xxxv, xxxvi) is a fair proportion. It is not possible 
to deal now with the question of the use of the divine names in the 
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different versions, but on one point at issue we fully agree with Dr. 
Skinner, viz., that even if the Hebrew text, in this particular, turns out 
to be less reliable than he thinks it to be, that will not alter the fact 
that Astruc’s clue has served an important purpose in starting criticism 
along a certain track. The fruitful idea that Genesis was compiled 
from different documents has been extended, with good results, to all 
the historical and many of the prophetical books. Eichhorn, one of 
the first to follow Astruc, pointed out that there were other differences 
between the two creation narratives (Gen., chaps. 1, 2). To anyone 
who sees the difference in language, style, and theological atmosphere 
between these two pieces they would still belong to different strata 
even if they used the same name for God. It would be possible to 
follow Professor Toy in the statement that the Hebrew text has suffered 
greatly without coming anywhere near to the positions set forth in this 
book. 

There is no need to examine the question of “archaeological con- 
firmation”’ to which one page of this treatise is devoted, and where we 
are referred to Pro‘essor G. Frederick Wright’s Scientific Confirmation 
of Old Testament History. Sufficient surely has been said to indicate 
the manner in which the author deals with the questions that the scholar- 
ship of the past two centuries has treated so seriously. There is an 
Old Testament problem; it is the problem of placing this great litera- 
ture in its relation to the history of the world and estimating its won- 
derful contribution to the highest religious life of humanity. But a 
miscellaneous discussion of this kind gives very little help toward its 
solution simp y because the author does not realize how impossible the 
old traditions have become in the light of science, archaeology, and 
criticism. One who shows such a self-sufficient, scornful spirit toward 
the workers in this great field is singularly unfitted to present any great 
constructive scheme. What is called ‘the modern view” may have 
its imperfections and failures, but it has been built up by the unselfish 
toil of a great body of students. The fads and weaknesses of particular 
critics count little in the face of a great movement that has unfolded 
itself with the inevitability of a great drama. And many of us can 
testify that through this great movement we have been brought nearer 
to the noble, heroic souls of the past and so we humbly believe nearer 


to the Eternal God. 
W. G. JorDAN 
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Scumipt, NATHANIEL. The Messages of the Poets. The Books of Job and Canticles 
and Some Minor Poems in the Old Testament, with Introductions, Metrical 

Translations and Paraphrases. [The Messages of the Bible, edited by F. K. 

Sanders and C. F. Kent, Vol. VII.] New York: Scribners, 1911. Pp. xxiv 

+415. $1.25. 

A very interesting volume dealing, in addition to other poems, with the greatest 
of existing Hebrew poems. The introductory material is fresh and stimulates inter- 
est. The lists of books are extensive, unnecessarily so for a popular book like this. 
The metrical translation is based upon sound scholarship, but the attempt to carry 
over the meter of the original into English produces an effect wholly unworthy of the 
majesty of the great tragedy of Job. 


ARTICLES 
Nicnots, HELEN H. ‘The Composition of the Elihu Speeches, Job, Chaps. 32-37,” 
The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, January, 1911, pp. 
97-186. 


A critical study resulting in the opinion that the section in question was a later 
addition to the Book of Job made up of two distinct elements, the one a critique of 
the genuine Job, the other a supplement to it. These are supposed to have been writ- 
ten by two sages in the first, or at most the second generation after the composition 
of the original poem. 

GunkEL, H. “The Jahu Temple in Elephantine,” The Expositor, January, 1911, 


Pp. 20-39. 

A translation of an article originally published in a German review. It presents 
a survey of the contents of the papyri found at Elephantine and described in the 
Biblical World, Vol. XXXI (1908), pp. 448 ff., and Vol. XXIX (1907), pp. 305 ff. 
Nothing new of any importance is offered here. 

Marco.ioutn, D. S. “The Opening Sentences of Wellhausen’s ‘Prolegomena,’” 

ibid., pp. 40-50. 

An attempt to show that the Deuteronomic law did not contemplate the central- 
ization of worship at Jerusalem. The line of proof is found in the variations of the 
Greek text which the author accepts as representing an older tradition than the existing 
Hebrew text. 

LortHouse, W. F. ‘Kernel and Husk in Old Testament Stories,” ibid., February, 

IQII, pp. 97-117. 

A careful study of the patriarchal narratives from the point of view of an en- 
deavor to discover their historical and religious significance. The author concludes 
that for the origins of monotheism we must go back to Abraham himself. 

War rlELp, B. B. “On the Antiquity and Unity of the Human Race,” The Princeton 

Theological Review, January, 1911, pp. 1-25. 

The well-known professor of systematic theology at Princeton here enters into 


the lists with experts in geology, biology, and anthropology to vindicate the essential 
correctness of the biblical view of the origin of mankind. 
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Paton, L. B. “Modern Palestine and the Bible: The Races of Palestine,” Homi- 
letic Review, February, 1911, pp. 108-12. 
An illustrated article giving a survey of the historical intermixture of peoples in 
Palestine. 
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BOOKS 


SouTER, ALEXANDER. Novum Testamentum Graece: Textui a Retractatoribus 
Anglis adhibito brevem adnotationem subiecit A. Souter. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1910. Pp. xxiv+480. 3s. 

The Revisers’ Greek text of the New Testament is here printed with a concise and 
convenient apparatus of the important variants, preserved in the leading manuscripts, 
versions, and Fathers. The selection of readings is on the whole adequate for purposes 
of introduction and interpretation. 

Huck, A. Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Vierte, durchgesehene und verbes- 

serte Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, t910. Pp. xxxvii+223. 

This fourth edition of Huck’s useful Synoptic harmony shows many changes 
from the third. The introductory part dealing with textual materials is amplified, 
some sections are more fully printed, appearing in full in the different connections 
given them by the evangelists; there is some rearrangement of material, and many of 
the errors in the apparatus have been corrected. 

WEIss, JoHANNES. Der erste Korintherbrief. Véllig neu bearbeitet. (Kritisch- 
exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament begriindet von H. A. W. 
Meyer.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. Pp. xlviii+388. 
Professor Weiss’s new commentary is a notable addition to the resources of New 

Testament study. Full use seems to have been made of the available materials, 

including papyri and inscriptions. Paul’s lost letter to Corinth, mentioned in I Cor. 

5:9 £., Weiss seeks to reconstruct out of I Cor. 10: 1-22; 6: 12-20, and perhaps 9: 24-27, 

besides 11:2-34. Weiss’s appeal to the loss or misplacing of “leaves” (p. xli) in the 

Corinthian letters prior to their collection and circulation in the second century, is 

incompatible with the fact that the roll, not the leaf-book, was the form of manuscript 

practically universal in those centuries. 
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Tuompson, R. E. The Historic Episcopate. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, i910. Pp. 317. $1.50 net. 

A historical study of the idea of apostolic succession as held by the Roman Catho- 
lic and Episcopal bodies, written by a Presbyterian scholar. The work on the whole 
yields evidences of careful investigation and saneness of judgment. 

Hooves, W. L. The Code of the Spirit. An Interpretation of the Decalogue. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. Pp. 154. $1.20. 

A volume of religious essays based upon the Decalogue which endeavor to inter- 
pret the Decalogue from the point of view of modern religious needs. Alongside of, 
and as successor to, the Decalogue proper, a new Decalogue is offered to us. 

Studies in Christian Truth. A Series of Suggestive Courses for the Senior Divisions 
of Sunday Schools. Issued with the Approval of the British Section of the 
International Lesson Committee. London: The Sunday School Union, 1911. 
Pp. 48. Is. 

These lessons are designed for the use of advanced Bible classes. They consist 


of mere outlines with brief introductory materials and bibliography, and on the whole 
use of them will add much to the efficiency of the average Sunday-school teacher. 
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Mort, J. R. The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. New York: Young People’s 
Missionary Movement of the United States and Canada, 1910. Pp. 267. $0.50. 
A survey of the present missionary situation presented in the forceful and 

illuminating style so characteristic of Mr. Mott. 

FRANKLIN, CHARLES. What Nature Is. An Outline of Scientific Naturalism. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. Pp. 74. $0.75. 


A plea for the total elimination from human thought of the idea of the super- 
natural. 


Womer, P. P. The Coming Creed. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. Pp. 
88. $0.80. 


This is a plea for emphasis on the coming church upon life and love rather than 
upon creeds. Yet the author concludes by suggesting a creed. 
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